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DECLARATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 





Proclaimed in 1923, revised in 1948. 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept ii as their 
duly to meet this obligation in all respects : 


I, — THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 
all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 


II. — THE CHILD must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 


III. — THE cHILD must be given the means requisite for 
its normal development, materially, morally and 
spiritually. 

IV. — THE cHILpD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


V. — THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief in 
times of distress. 


VI. — THE cHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 
by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 

VII. — THE cHILD must be brought up in the conscious- 


ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 


Help and Education for 
Parental Care 


How can we help parents themselves to prepare their 
child to grow up physically and mentally fit and mature 
and, within his or her capabilities, to become an adult 
capable of assuming the responsibilities of parenthood and 
citizenship ? 

The many different aspects of this question were dis- 
cussed at the first session of the Study Conference on Help 
and Education for Parental Care held in Paris from 12th to 
16th March 1957 at Unesco House, with the kind coopera- 
tion of Unesco. The Study Conference was set up jointly 
by five international non-governmental organizations: the 
International Union for Child Welfare, the International 
Union of Family Organizations, the International Catholic 
Child Bureau, the World Federation for Mental Health and 
the New Education Fellowship. The purpose of the Con- 
ference was to give people from different countries and 
disciplines the opportunity of exchanging their experiences 
and opinions as to the most appropriate ways of helping 
parents, and at the first session, the group of experts was 
invited to discuss mainly the help which could be given to 
parents to safeguard the health and physical development 
of the child from birth to about three, and to ensure his 
sound mental and emotional development. This theme was 
chosen largely because it was realized that in many countries, 
the maternal and child welfare services, whose original pur- 
pose was primarily to reduce and control infant mortality, 
had remained exclusively concerned for far too long with 
the improvement of physical care and feeding. The discuss- 
ions of the group were concentrated on experiences in the 
European countries. 

The discussions were chaired by Mr. Jean CorBISsIER 
(Belgium), who after welcoming the participants and thank- 
ing Unesco for its hospitality, recalled the origin and aim 
of the Conference. 

There were two introductory reports; the first, by 
Dr. P. LE Moat, psychiatrist at the Neuro-Psychiatric Child- 
ren’s Clinic at the Salpétriére, Paris, dealt with the psycho- 
logical aspects of relations between parents and their young 
children in the present-day world. The second, by Dr. E. 
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M. Creak, psychiatrist from the Great Ormond Street 
Hospital for Children, London, dealt mainly with the training 
of those persons concerned with helping parents. 


Introductory Report 


By Dr. LE Moa 


It has been known for a long time that the child has 
important needs, but never as much as in these last few 
years have we been aware of the imperious nature of these 
and of the absolute necessity to satisfy them because, if 
we did not do so, we risked witnessing the appearance of 
serious mental as well as physical disorders. 

It has also been known for a long time that physical 
deficiencies, which are not by the way always well analysed, 
involved organic disturbances, that certain emotional de- 
ficiencies had repercussions on the personality of the child 
and that the physical constitution and the mind had re- 
ciprocal reverberations. 

What our age has brought to the fore, indeed has proved 
scientifically, is that these interreactions between the physical 
and the mental, which before were known by intuition or 
discovered by rough experiments, are considerable. 

Contrary to previous practice, particular stress has been 
laid on the influence which the mind has over the body. 
At the outset this was the work, mostly on hysteria, of the 
Salpétriére School, with CuHarcot. It was to this school 
that Freup came to strengthen his knowledge and assemble 
the bases of his theories which were—it must be admitted 
—to overthrow classical psychology. 

Today, doubtless as a reaction to the past, the tendency 
perhaps is to want to attribute too much in symptomatology 
to the psychic element, in the name of this rediscovered 
notion of the unity of man. But a great step forward was 
made which was to lead to the fundamental work done by 
Spitz, after many years and much advancement during 
which the study of the child became more specific. Em- 
phasis was laid on the role of the mother in the child’s 
psychomotor development. The small child needs his mother 
in order to progress, and if he has no mother, then he must 
have a good, stable substitute. Changes brought about in 
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his social environment create uneasiness and a feeling of 
insecurity. The abrupt suppression of exchanges between 
the mother and the child, when close emotional relationships 
have been established, creates a “rejection complex ” in 
the child. 

Freudian and psychoanalytic theories had already taught 
us that from the point of view of emotional and instinctive 
development, the first years were the most important ones 
and that the child’s balance and future social adjustment 
depended in large measure upon the parents’ first reactions 
to his instincts. 

In the light of these theories the parents’ role appears 
to be of importance far earlier, and also to have greater 
significance than had been suspected hitherto, and not only 
the mother’s role, but the father’s too. The child needs 
two people of different sexes with whom to identify in order 
to develop his emotions and instincts successfully. And we 
are aware of the astounding strength of the psychological 
dynamism represented by the mechanisms of identification 
and by the father’s presence in the third year in eliminating 
an Oedipus complex. 

But that is not all. The child needs love in order to 
develop well both physically and psychically. He demands 
both quality and quantity. He will react against excesses 
just as he will against insufficiencies. As soon as the idea 
of excess or lack is associated with the word “ love ”, it is 
no longer really authentic !ove, and in both instances, the 
child, even though he may be incapable of analysing the 
matter, at least has an intuition about it and feels uneasy. 

Where will this love that the child expects find its 
balance 2? Unquestionably it will do so in the love between 
the married couple. Nobody today would dare to dispute 
the fact that parental love finds its intensity and quality 
in the quality and intensity of the love which unites the 
parents themselves. In short the successful upbringing and 
consequently the blossoming out of the child depend on the 
harmony and stability of the parental couple. Love is not, 
finally, a problem for two, but one for three : father, mother 
and child. 

In the light of modern psychology, then, we have the 
psychosomatic unity of the individual and the primordial 
role of the family in the child’s upbringing found and proved. 
Today an alert young couple approaches this task of up- 
bringing imbued with these ideas. 
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Here we are then, parents and educators, enriched with 
an invaluable collection of principles and practical informa- 
tion. And this collection compels recognition as the obvious 
truth by all those who, made aware of these problems, are 
capable of determining their own position and of distinguish- 
ing the purely attractive from that supported by numerous 
and well-balanced experiments. 

And yet, in an effort to clarify the position, we may 
wonder whether this psychological, theoretical and practical 
richness is a guarantee of improved balance for our children. 
Can our better informed and more widely educated world 
of today boast that it is capable of preparing healthier 
generations ? We should like to hope that this is so. Are 
the profound changes which are taking shape or which have 
already taken place in the relations between parents and 
children a good sign ? 

There is no doubt that generally speaking, parents have 
been influenced—more or less consciously—by new theories, 
and that they have been led to know better the essential 
needs of their child and thus to promote his normal develop- 
ment. In a word, they are better prepared to respect his 
personality more genuinely and this inevitably encourages 
them to make an effort to improve their own personalities 
and to uphold and further the unity of their married life. 

This concern to respect the child’s personality, to protect 
his autonomy, to prepare him to fend for himself in an environ- 
ment which is growing ever more complex and collectivist 
and which tends precisely to absorb him and to “ digest ” 
him, this anxiety to give him, briefly, his freedom—for to 
bring him up is to free him—is certainly one of the most 
important acquisitions on the credit side of modern edu- 
cation. 

In his first years, an effort will be made to respect him 
first of all in his instincts; to avoid harassing him in his 
desires, in his development; one waits with more or less 
anxiety for the progress to begin by itself. Thus his clean 
habits will not be acquired by harsh methods and his first 
displays of aggressivity will be tolerated, because they are 
psychologically understood and distinguished from a moral 
context which is superfluous at that age. And so a struggle 
between mother and child which is out of all proportion 
will be avoided. 

But do we not run the risk here of overemphasis ? It 
is not so easy to determine the most favourable dosage 
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between former strictness and the excessive liberalism, if 
not the absence of constraint preached today by certain 
extremists or by certain popularizers of knowledge who are 
incapable of remembering anything but the superficial aspect 
of some theories. It is then, during the first years, that we 
must have a specific policy in the upbringing of our children. 
Later on, the child, then the adolescent, then the adult will 
have to face up to social demands. He cannot let his instincts 
run wild without consequence. So it is less a question of 
giving the child’s instincts free play than of teaching him 
gradually to control them, thus accomplishing a sublimation 
and not a repression. 

But there is no doubt that for many parents, the rule 
“all or nothing ” is applied, without discrimination, after 
they have read an elementary article, which they interpret, 
moreover, as being for or against the upbringing which they 
themselves had. Is it not thus that the asocial youths who 
are the topic of the crime columns in the daily newspapers 
are prepared ? In this way, the exaggerated popularization 
of theories which are themselves exaggerated is sometimes 
a serious danger, all the more so because the sowing of this 
seed falls on unprepared ground, or on ground which is 
badly prepared, either because of lack of criticism, of lack 
of balance, or of anxiety. 

In fact, it must not be forgotten that many anxious 
mothers—and fathers too—who have undue fear of seeing 
certain complexes (since the word is in the fashion) appear 
in their children, because of their fault, just incite the birth 
of such complexes. The enemy they fear is the. most 
dangerous. 

It is not only a matter of acquiring the intellectual 
knowledge of principles ; we must also be able to assimilate 
them, so that they are applied almost unconsciously and 
used in all serenity. 

It has been said that our century might be called the 
century of the child. This does not seem to be without 
justification. Never has the study of the child been in fact 
pushed forward to this extent. Never have such material, 
educational or psychological efforts been made as are being 
made today, both for the normal child and for the mal- 
adjusted child. 

For certain parents the child takes a place out of pro- 
portion in their preoccupations and their emotional life. The 
child becomes a kind of god who is adulated and admired, 
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but who soon becomes tyrannical. It is often found that 
there is a deficiency in authority. Neither the mother, as 
far as she should show her authority, nor the father, who 
should always represent authority in the child’s mind, are 
capable of taking, or dare to take this firm attitude which 
has nothing to do with authoritarianism. What is more, 
they reject any idea of punishment, being afraid that they 
will harm the child and perhaps, above all else, even though 
they do not admit it, that they will lose his affection. 

Here again, there is a happy medium between fussing 
at every moment, which destroys authority and quickly 
makes it odious, and the well chosen and carefully thought 
about intervention which reminds the child of certain prin- 
ciples and, if needs be, insists upon their application. 

For the child, and particularly the child under three, 
parents represent omnipotent adults. It would be a disaster 
for him to grow up in the belief that his parents can use or 
misuse their power as they will and that he must be com- 
pletely passive in front of them, ready to vent his resulting 
aggressivity on strange objects or against himself. But it 
would be equally disastrous if he were to be deceived by 
not finding in his parents what he expects instinctively from 
them in this way. This would lead him, not to be afraid 
or terrified of them, but to despise them and inevitably to 
exploit their weakness. 

The feeling of security which is so necessary for the 
child comes not only from the affection he receives, but 
also from the authority, because it is according to how far 
he will feel that his parents are firm before him that he will 
have confidence in their protection. 

The principle of authority is, without doubt, one of the 
principles which is the most attacked in our world. This 
question of lack of understanding, or refusal of authority is 
raised in all quarters. The authority crisis in upbringing 
appears, to be truthful, simply as a special aspect of a much 
more general crisis. 

There are also several social factors which change the 
balance of the family and which in this way even have reper- 
cussions on the child and on his upbringing. The most 
influential factor appears to us to be the mother’s work 
outside the home. The question is not whether we are for 
or against the mother working outside the home; we must 
consider it as a social fact. There are cases where it is an 
absolute necessity, despite the disadvantages it may involve. 
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In other cases—which are fewer in number—it seems that 
the woman, unable to find satisfaction in being feminine, 
works as a kind of claim to manliness. 

Nor is there any question of objecting to the fact that 
women now carry out tasks or shoulder responsibilities which 
had hitherto been reserved for men, or of stigmatizing the 
fact that women have become aware of their autonomy and 
their worth. Very much to the contrary, being more con- 
scious of their possibilities and of their value, women are 
more capable of spreading their influence and better pre- 
pared for the complete self-giving which marriage and 
maternity demand. 

But as so often happens when there is a movement of 
ideas reacting against those which formerly carried weight, 
it is difficult not to overstep the mark. For many women 
and young girls today, the gift of themselves to a man seems 
humiliating and motherhood is scarcely considered as any- 
thing else but slavery. We think that this attitude of mind 
is much more detrimental to the child’s upbringing than 
the fact that the mother goes out from her home to work. 
We are of this opinion for two reasons: firstly, because the 
direct upbringing which the mother gives the child will be 
spoiled by a certain number of mistakes or deficiencies from 
her own lack of balance. 

Secondly, the balance of the parental couple will neces- 
sarily be impaired, as neither will be taking his or her proper 
role. This will either end in arguments or the husband will let 
himself be ruled by his wife and his incompetence as a father 
will only strengthen the mother’s harmful influence. The fact 
of being a mother who exercises such influence is, in short, 
a problem of individual psychology and not a question of 
staying at home or going out to work. A working mother 
can perfectly well do her children more harm during the 
two or three hours which she spends with them than another 
mother who devotes all her time to her children. 

In any case, even in the home where the father is manly 
and the mother feminine, we can see a certain levelling out 
of the sexes and there is no doubt that, for the young child, 
the difference between the mother and father figures is not 
so marked as formerly. 

The man of the last generation who came home from 
his work and read his paper while he waited for his wife 
to serve him his meal still exists, to be sure, but his kind is 
becoming ever rarer. The woman too comes home tired 
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and her husband, if he is capable of really being considerate 
to her, must help her with the children and the housework. 
Thus the father seems to be much closer to the child than 
in past generations. This is especially true in families with 
a modest income, but also applies to homes where financial 
conditions are easier, but where the mother, in France at 
least, often can no longer obtain domestic help, 

The father has come down from his pedestal. It is 
certainly a good thing if he is able to keep his place and 
role. The authority which he is and which he stands for 
will gain in pliancy and the young child will be able to enter 
into contact with him on other occasions than those of 
conflict with conscience, or bans imposed by his superego. 

The mother may be first of all affectionate, and yet 
have authority, but the father can also quite well give his 
child affection, that is manly affection. Having come down 
from his pedestal as a father, he has also come down from 
it as a husband. He is no longer lord and master, and it 
is better so. Closer to his wife, he is better aware of her 
difficulties and being anxious to satisfy her desire for outside 
life, if she stays at home, he tries to bring her into touch 
with his professional life and with the social contacts which 
he has through his work. The modern couple, despite these 
difficulties, and perhaps because of them, is led, in short, 
provided that each of them is sufficiently well-balanced, to 
a greater intimacy and unity from which the children can 
only benefit. 

This problem of the mother going out to work could 
occupy us for a long time. It could bring us to an analysis 
of the repercussions on the child caused by placing him 
with a foster-mother or taking him to his grandparents, or 
by putting him into a day nursery involving his leaving 
home early and coming back late and sometimes using 
public transport. It seems useless to dwell on this point 
since it has been studied widely during recent years. 

The housing problem also has its repercussions both on 
the balance of the parental couple and, of secondary import- 
ance, on that of the child. The parents find great difficulty 
in assuring their intimacy, not only sexually but emotionally, 
intellectually and even morally when they have accommoda- 
tion worries. The tiredness after the day’s work and the 
general nervous irritation caused by having too many people 
in too small a space hardly dispose them to bring up their 
children, to discuss their personal difficulties or to consider 
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the problems posed by one or other of their children in his 
upbringing. Often one or two children and sometimes more 
will have to share the parents’ room at night. Often it is 
the youngest who has this “ privilege” and yet we know 
how this can cause in the child not only sexual traumatisms 
and sexual uneasiness, but also emotional backwardness. 

Another point which seems to warrant our attention is 
that there is less stability in marital ties. Divorce has 
become a legal institution in almost every country and a 
step which should be taken only exceptionally has come 
into current use and is unquestionably misused. One resorts 
too easily, as a fundamental principle, to the requirement 
of each one to achieve his own personal development. From 
then on, a marriage which does not succeed must be broken 
up in the very name of that principle. 

The consideration of individual cases hardly has its place 
in a report of this kind. However, I cannot resist quoting 
one recent case. A man and woman came into my consult- 
ing room and told me that they had divorced by mutual agree- 
ment and that since they had been on excellent terms. Both 
had had themselves psychoanalysed and the conclusion had 
been drawn that they should each seek the happiness that 
they had not found together by remarrying. Why had they 
come to see me? Because of their son’s behaviour dif- 
ficulties. And I can see now their sincere surprise when I 
faced them with their responsibilities towards their child. 
They had thought about nobody but themselves ; they had 
not dreamt that they were tearing their son apart between 
them—or if they had, then it was not very deeply. Perhaps 
they thought that, after all, it would be enough to have 
him psychoanalysed too. 

Many young girls today, when they marry, and many 
women when they bear children, can no longer do so with 
the calmness formerly known. Their marriage seems fragile 
and little disagreements, as well as the more serious difficulties 
which arise in their life as a couple, seem to them to be 
threatening. Their happiness is not complete ; mingled with 
it, more or less confusedly, there is some insecurity and 
anxiety. And for certain men the same uneasiness exists 
in the background of their minds. 

It must be admitted that this life side by side, this 
cooperation between men and women created by the woman’s 
work outside the home, also gives each partner the op- 
portunity to make comparisons and unfortunately to . be 
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disloyal to each other in a way not to be found in former 
times. 

Early marriages, which are becoming general these days, 
also seem to us to be a source of dissension. Doubtless the 
first children profit when they are very young, from the 
enthusiasm of the love between their parents ; but later on, 
both the older and the younger children risk experiencing 
the horrors of the breaking-up of their home. When they 
marry too young, still not fully developed emotionally, the 
young man and young woman are, because of the marriage, 
and because of their contacts with life and with the working 
world, going to continue their development and, after a few 
years of married life, find that the partner concerned is not 
after all the man or woman they wanted. Then, unless 
there are strong moral or religious holds and a real love for 
the children, there follows divorce or adultery. In any case 
there is disbalance in the couple’s life and because of that 
the small child feels -insecure. 

Finally, it would seem useful to spend a few moments 
on another factor which affects the young child through his 
parents, this voung child who notices instinctively and with 
extraordinary sharpness any worry on the part of his mother. 
I want to speak about the anxiety of the modern world. 
It would be possible here to develop this at length. Anxiety 
is human and is part and parcel of human nature; it has 
existed from the beginning of time. But because of scientific 
discoveries, of the popularization of philosophical theories 
and of the world-wide character which an event quickly 
takes, although at the start it is localized in one corner of 
the world, anxiety has greatly increased. 

With your permission, I will dwell on one aspect only 
of this question, and that is this uncertainty about the 
future of the world, about the possibility of another world 
war breaking out; it is this state of tension which is main- 
tained by relatively restricted clashes, but which can one 
day spread and set the whole world on fire. It is, in the 
background, the future of children in a worid perhaps 
dominated by an ideology which has no respect for the 
individual. “What use is there in having children ” say 
certain mothers “to make unfortunate beings of them ? ”, 
they add. Men and women of our era live, it must be ad- 
mitted, with fear in their hearts. For those who think a 
little and for whom the metaphysical horizons come to an 
end with the realities here below, we are living in an over- 
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whelming age, which carries with it a disquieting potential 
of physical and moral destruction. Those who do not think, 
those who are care-free, share the general anxiety, whether 
they will or no, to such a degree that experienced teachers 
notice repercussions in their classes at times of high inter- 
national tension. 

Thus all the recent discoveries in child psychology, and 
especially in the psychology of the small child, have made 
us pinpoint the absolute necessity for him, if we want him 
to develop harmoniously, to have affection and security, 
which, let us note in passing, is what the wife expects from 
her husband. The real love which causes self to be forgotten 
completely, so that this little being fully realises all his 
human and spiritual potential, in a personal way, is not so 
easy to give. Our age has however brought to parents 
many examples in this field of principles, which must help 
them to consider their task better from this point of view. 
On the other hand, security is very difficult to find, and 
perhaps it has never been threatened more than it is today ; 
it is there that we believe that we must look for the chief 
cause of this instability which one finds in the modern child 
and which is often a manifestation of the anxiety with which 
he is filled by the attitude and behaviour mainly of his 
mother, but also of his father. 

Some of the causes of anxiety depend, in some measure 
at least, on ourselves ; we can work on those. Others escape 
us completely and the best way to find and keep our calmness 
and peace of mind when we are confronted with them is 
to keep hope alive. 


Introductory Report 


By Dr. E. M. Creaxk 


In a group of this kind, there is probably no need to 
work out or try and argue the fundamental importance of, 
for instance, an individual mother-child relationship. I am 
sure you would all accept that as being one of the opinions 
of the last thirty years, and agree that, with the experience 
of the war and the work of such people as FREuD and Bur- 
LINGHAM, this has been proved beyond all possible doubt. 

But it would be very interesting to discuss what should 
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be the pattern of alternative care, if we have a sick mother 
or an incompetent mother or an unwilling mother or even 
a plain wicked mother who deserts her children, and to 
consider the relative methods of different ways of caring 
for dependent children. Are we interested in the problems 
thrown up by adoption, by child care on behalf of the author- 
ity, by government care of dependent children? Do we 
know all we want to know about the difficulties of providing 
foster-care ? 

We can also agree without further argument that early 
separation of infants from their mothers offers very consider- 
able risks to the mental health of the child, but we must 
all of us know instances where those risks have not been 
followed by disaster. We know far too little about what 
the qualities are in early upbringing which allow a child to 
recover from such an experience. All of us must be inter- 
ested in the two types, and that is, of course, grossly over- 
simplifying it when we say that early separation tends to 
result either in an active, lively, unattached child with no 
deep affection for anyone or in a child who regresses severely 
(as in the Sprrz film “ Grief ”) and in whom early separation 
seems to result in a backwardness which is often a lasting 
one. 

Physicians in this field are beginning to understand 
something about the very early sources of many forms of 
psychosomatic illness. When the infant is laying the found- 
ation for his mental life, his experiences of gratification or 
frustration are all expressed in very simple terms. There 
are no alternative satisfactions. One cannot play beautiful 
music to a hungry baby with any hope of success in stilling 
his cries. Thus his needs have a peculiar one-track quality 
and they all arise in association with bodily experiences and 
bodily satisfactions ; so that we need not be surprised that 
many of the psychosomatic illnesses which are so common 
in childhood should take their roots, or at least show their 
behaviour—if we can talk of the behaviour of illnesses— 
in physical patterns rather than in psychological patterns. 

In a recent publication from the Department of Child 
Health at Yale in America, the problem of the children’s 
physician—the paediatric physician—was set out as the pro- 
blem of caring for children who are ill, but of these there 
will only be a few, and children who seem ill but are in fact 
not so very ill physically, of whom there will be very many 
indeed, and the problem of advising about the care and 
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upbringing of normal children whom mothers bring to hospital 
nowadays for advice about their care. Thus the orientation 
is entirely away from the gravest problems of physical health 
which occupied us a hundred, even fifty years ago, and has 
revealed this very important factor of psychological illness 
and psychosomatic illness. It is interesting to speculate 
whether that problem has not always been with us, whether 
it is a new problem of this so-called “age of anxiety ”, or 
whether it is that man is always going to be the heir to ills 
of one kind or another and if we conquer material ones, 
then we are faced with spiritual ills. 

That is why I say that nowadays nurture is much more 
often at fault in the emotional sphere. Extremely interest- 
ing problems are thrown up in tropical countries by that 
condition known as kwashiorkor, where the youngest child 
is thrown off the breast by the arrival of the new baby. 
Is this a form of mourning or grief, or is it a nutritional 
disorder 2? We do not yet know. Here in a very crude 
o: dramatic form is the sort of problem foremost in our 
minds today. 

This means that those who are concerned with the 
trsuning of workers in this field, in training doctors or nurses, 
social workers, health visitors and so on, have got to orientate 
their thoughts in a very different way. We can still see 
things being done, in hospitals at least, which, on reflection, 
we would agree were likely to do more harm than good. 
I have in mind a difficult baby of ten months old who was 
brought into hospital because the mother could not succeed 
in weaning him. It is not very easy for those of us gathered 
here to discuss things from the psychological point of view, 
to see what internal value forced weaning at ten months 
could have in comparison with the psychiatric risks of forced 
weaning by strangers of an unwilling child. We would feel 
that that mother was going to learn something of great value 
in pursuing the needs of her child and gradually acclimatizing 
him to something new. To have that taken out of her hands 
was firstly bad for the child. Secondly, it laid the emphasis 
in quite the wrong place, and thirdly it branded her as an 
incompetent mother for when the next child came. As well 
as training doctors and nurses and other workers in this 
field not to do the wrong thing, we must also help them to 
look at their problems from a rather different standpoint. 

I would put first and foremost in this consideration 
emphasis on the study of normal child development. Unless 
3 
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we understand the wide variations that exist between one 
normal child and another, between one family with rather 
strict standards and another family with, let us say, rather 
disorderly and unorganized standards, each bringing up per- 
fectly normal children, unless we have vision to see through 
to what are the deeper needs and whether these are being 
satisfied, unless we know, in other words, what is the range 
of normal variation, we shall be poorly equipped to deal with 
problems of this kind. When I was a medical student, we 
were expected to know about diseases. We were not ex- 
pected to know very much about normal children, and_ it 
was one of the surprises of one’s young life to discover the 
tremendous variations in that field. 

Then we must consider what we can teach students 
from the psychoanalytic field. By “students ” here I mean 
learners in every discipline, not only medical students. As 
well as the more technical knowledge derived from psycho- 
analysis, we have, for instance, Bow.LBy’s work in his mono- 
graph “ Maternal Care and Mental Health ”, where it is seen 
that work with deprived children is not a remote field, but 
is in small measure applicable to a very great: many normal 
children, and all these points need now to be worked into 
the training of all students who are dealing with human 
material. 

Now I want to deal with the question of our own per- 
sonal deficiencies. I think in all training we are aware of 
the deficiencies of the pupil who is learning. It has been 
far too easy to suppose in the past, whether one is training 
professional workers or whether one is helping a young and 
inexperienced mother, that the learning side of the bargain 
is an open jug into which we are privileged to pour our 
knowledge and to assume that, if our knowledge is correct, 
the jug will be able to receive it and contain it. Of course, 
nothing could be further from the truth, and being correct 
in our knowledge is by no means enough, if indeed it is pos- 
sible to be anything so simple as correct, right or wrong 
in matters of this kind. To go back to the comparison with 
psychoanalysis, we know that a great deal of time is spent 
in building up a transference relationship, and I always 
explain this to students who are mostly not going to have 
anything to do with analysis as a two-way bridge and I say 
that the bridge is of no use at all until it can take traffic 
in two directions and that that requires skill and sensitivity 
to the weight of traffic on the other side of the bridge. 
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A mother who has herself had an unhappy childhood 
or who has had not an unhappy childhood, but an inadequate 
childhood, whose emotional experience in childhood has been 
straightforward and somewhat impoverished, but who has 
never really met tension and trouble face to face, is very 
averse to being told or to being helped to see that her child 
is not suffering from an illness which would be so respectable 
and so simple that the doctor can prescribe for it, but that 
her child is suffering from a failure in relationships and that 
her two-way bridge between the child and herself is deficient 
at both ends. She will fight that knowledge and it is import- 
ant that the worker who is attempting to help her should 
be able to wait and hold up the traffic until the bridge is 
in working order. 

This is bound to involve us in new attitudes in training 
and new approaches to treatment and I think that, as so 
often happens, some good things that are new come out of 
the United States. It is not always because they have the 
money, but sometimes it is and some of their new ways of 
training medical students are worthy of careful study on this 
side. [ have particularly in mind the training at the Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, and the training in 
paediatrics at Yale, which has already been mentioned. It 
is no longer called “ paediatrics ”, but the Department of 
Child Health, as is our own department at the Great Ormond 
Street Hospital. We are putting health, both physical and 
mental, first and only treating diseases as they arise as 
special variations in health. In these two experiments in 
teaching, there is a great emphasis on the tutorial method, 
in which one or two students are allocated to a supervisor, 
and in which their work is almost entirely confined to day- 
to-day discussion of their case material. We have the same 
arrangement, not in teaching the post-graduate doctors, but 
in teaching the nurses at the hospital where I have the 
honour and privilege of working, and a great deal of time 
is spent in going over with the student the material that 
she turns up in her experiences on the wards. Quite clearly, 
this is directly related to the Socratic method of a discussion 
between equals where, in all modesty and humility, we know 
that the experience of the one is at the disposal of the other, 
the newcomer. 

The last thing we shall intend to do here—and I think 
it is a way of teaching which is on its way out—is to set 
down with any great certainty that this is right and that 
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is wrong, because once one has adopted, in any field whatever, 
the idea that there are no variations between right and 
wrong, that one can draw a firm and hard line between 
normal and abnormal and, particularly, that one can say 
to patients—like a new declension—“ I am normal and you 
are abnormal; that is why you have come to me”, one 
cannot truly teach. If we can reach the point when that 
kind of assertion is quite empty and meaningless, then it 
is possible that we shall be beginning to be able to teach. 

Another respect where the didactic method fails is that 
it diminishes the contribution of honest doubt and that 
seems a contribution of great value because it opens up the 
road to further perception. I learn again something fresh 
and something new from the honest doubt and scepticism 
and trouble and misery which the patient brings to me 
when he says “I cannot do what you say” or “I don’t 
agree with you ”. 

The same has got to be done when training the advisers 
and, here again, we owe very much to the introduction in 
our country to the new approaches which casework allows, 
when a caseworker is in a position to have a supervisor with 
whom she can discuss her problems and her difficulties, and 
so approach them from this willingness to concede a great 
deal to the patient, to the pupil, to the student. 

One final point on this subject of methods of teaching 
and training and therapeutic work: I am quite sure that 
the didactic method diminishes the contribution, whether 
of the pupil or the patient—it is the same thing—by inviting 
an undue dependence, and again we can see how skilfully 
the techniques of psychoanalysis recognize this and deal 
with it. Now it is necessary for a teacher not only to be 
correct. If he is going to train the student, he has got to 
able to strengthen and support the student’s stage of ignorance 
and, while doing that, he has also to protect the patient. 
Out of the fruits of his own experience, he must give some- 
thing both to his student and to the patient, because this 
is nearly all work which is done on people who come for 
help, and he has to allow the student to be ignorant in order 
that the student may learn. 

It is an interesting point, an interesting analogy, that 
in fact that is exactly what a good mother does with her 
child. She does not say “ Put that down; it is naughty 
to touch it”. She watches him and she interferes when 
she must, if the child is going to hurt himself. She allows 
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him to do a great many things which are tiresome and per- 
sonally inconvenient to her, not only so that he may expe- 
rience the fruits of his knowledge which will derive in great 
part from herself, but also so that he may experience a new 
strength which he has grown for himself. The roots of that 
strength will be in the supporting love that she has given 
him, not through his successes, because it is very easy to 
care for those who succeed, but through his failures, through 
his bad times, through his naughtiness. In just the same 
way when we are training students, it is in order to support 
their ignorance that we require the very best and sanest 
wisdom and knowledge that we ourselves may have been 
able to acquire on the long journey. 


Discussion 


In the discussion that followed, the group further 
examined the main obstacles and difficulties which handicap 
parents of good-will in bringing up their children. As will 
be seen from the conclusions, these obstacles and difficulties 
arise from social and economic factors, from the rapid evolu- 
tion in ideas and in scientific knowledge and its populariza- 
tion, as well as from the parents’ own character, history 
and personality structure. 

Some studies had been undertaken, for example, in 
France and in Spain, on the effects of social factors, such as 
bad housing conditions on parents and children. In one 
study in France, the younger children, under 3 years old, 
clearly showed psychomotor backwardness, related to the 
fact that they lived in families with three people or more 
to one room. Studies of this kind were used to persuade 
the housing authorities to erect buildings at a low cost, yet 
with improved standards, and had been successful in this 
respect. In Spain, the results of studies made by the Scien- 
tific Council in Madrid had revealed that bad housing condi- 
tions caused maladjustment in young children at two to 
three years old. 

With regard to difficulties arising from the parents’ own 
history or personality, it was often found by child psy- 
chiatrists that the parents of the child brought for treatment 
had themselves had an upbringing which had produced a 
certain kind of emotional privation during their childhood, 
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and that it was this that caused the present difficulty. For 
example, those brought up in children’s homes were most 
liable to this type of privation and risked having difficulties 
with their own children later on. But it was important to 
have more knowledge about this and the group heard with 
interest of some researches at present sponsored by the 
World Health Organization in various countries. 

All the evidence pointed to the need for early education 
and training for parenthood, as the extent to which an 
individual could fulfil the role of parent depended, to a large 
extent, on the capacity he or she had developed for making 
relationships with others. The environment in modern life 
had deficiencies for children. School could help to diminish 
these deficiencies by developing the quality of the relation- 
ships which an individual made with all the people around 
him. In this connection a note from Greece, quoted in the 
discussion, advocated a return to the teaching of the human- 
ities in schools and universities. This problem of relation- 
ships was one which lasted throughout the child’s educational 
life—from primary school to the university. The school had 
a specially important part to play, because modern families 
tended to be small and the family group itself more restricted : 
it could also give opportunity to the child for experience 
with others in a variety of situations and with younger 
children, thus helping him to understand his own growth 
and to learn how to care for children younger than himself. 

The group discussed many possibilities of preparation 
for parenthood, both indirect and direct. The note already 
mentioned from Greece stressed the value of such movements 
as Scouting and Guiding. Examples were given from all 
countries of the youth movements of all types, where older 
children could learn their obligations towards other people. 
One Parents’ School had made several experiments in work- 
ing with groups of younger people, in which they could 
spontaneously discuss their own problems. 

In addition, it was pointed out that the child found 
its sense of identity and its role as a parent not only through 
experience, but through phantasy ; and the best possible use 
should be made of mass media in this connection. In read- 
ing, listening to the radio, or seeing the television or a film, 
the child is confronted with all sorts of suggestions about 
parenthood. There were some excellent American children’s 
books which were prepared by a committee which endeav- 
oured to produce interesting stories, but which gave examples 
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and ideals of good parenthood. All could think of literature, 
films and so on which did just the reverse, and it was agreed 
that much more could and should be done in all countries 
to improve the content of literature and radio, television 
and cinema programmes. 

The group also discussed the practical ways in which 
engaged and young married couples, and parents could be 
helped directly and indirectly in bringing up their children 
satisfactorily. It was agreed that more use could be made 
of the “home help ” service. In some countries, the train- 
ing of home helps was linked with the Schools of Social 
Work and this meant not only that the standard of work 
was higher and that the girls themselves benefited for their 
later married life, but also that they were in a better position 
to do educative work with the mother and the family. 

It had been found possible to help families with many 
serious problems by such means as the “Family Service Units” 
in Great Britain, which worked mainly in the greater urban 
centres. These groups of workers most of whom were un- 
trained had started their work during the Second World 
War with families who seemed to be beyond the aid of every 
known form of social service and rescue work. Their success, 
limited by the kind of material they had to deal with, was 
largely because they had started at the bottom with these 
families. They had not employed any didactic methods, but 
had met these people at their own level and had worked 
with them, instead of imposing their advice on them. In 
fact, it appeared through all the discussion and exchange 
of experiences that, with all group and individual work, the 
non-didactic method had the most durable success. 

There was also discussion on the provision of services, 
such as child guidance clinics, special parents’ groups for 
children who were already maladjusted or handicapped, and 
who, with their parents, needed special treatment and advice. 

It was stressed by participants from several countries 
that there should be wider use of psychiatrists and psycho- 
logists as consultants, or as supervisors of other personnel 
working with parents and young children. Experiments on 
these lines had already been developed in France, Great 
Britain and other countries, where psychiatrists were em- 
ployed alongside the doctors and nurses to help in counselling 
at maternity and child welfare clinics and in day nurseries. 
In the Department of the Seine in France, a special infant 
welfare clinic had been established where the children were 
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examined from the somatic, neurological and psychological 
point of view. This new conception of the psychological 
check-up at the same time as the medical one was spreading 
to various nurseries and centres throughout the area and it 
had been found that, although the working mothers had 
very little time, when it was a question of coming to see 
the psychologist to discuss the child’s problems, then the 
mothers made a real effort to be present and it was thus 
that contact could be established. 

These experiments showed the need for psychological 
training for the day nursery and infant welfare clinic staff, 
as well as for the medico-social workers, and health visitors. 

Throughout the discussions it appeared that the urban 
areas were always better served with both preventive and 
curative services, but an interesting example of the growth 
of a preventive service in a rural area where 70% of the 
population worked in agriculture was quoted from Austria. 
Some years ago, the school doctors started to visit the small 
villages in outlying districts and make routine examinations 
of the children, in which the mothers were expected to parti- 
cipate. Then the mothers began to bring children of pre- 
school age and the service developed into a family one. 
The doctors had some experience in psychological problems 
and were able to give help and advice as to weaning, toilet 
training, enuresis, and so on. Three years ago, a special 
training was started for the doctors to assist them in this 
work ; thus, what had started as a routine medical examin- 
ation had developed into a mothers’ advisory clinic. 

Examples were given from all countries of direct educa- 
tion for parents or for young married couples, through 
religious bodies or other voluntary organizations, but only 
in Denmark was there a real effort at coordination in all 
these efforts. The coordinating body was composed of repre- 
sentatives from many professional associations, such as 
teachers’, midwives’, the National Medical Association, phar- 
maceutical association and press associations. Its aim was 
to solve some of the problems connected with family planning, 
the stabilization of the family, and to carry out research 
on family problems. 

The participants had the benefit of visiting a Social 
Centre in Paris one evening to hear a group of parents dis- 
cussing their problems with a doctor as group leader, and 
discussion showed that such a group was of great value, 
provided that the leader was competent. All agreed that 
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the work done by the various parents’ schools was most 
valuable, but more should be done to reach parents who 
did not come forward spontaneously for advice. 

In the discussion on the diversity of advice and guidance 
given to parents on the care of their young children, the 
group heard with interest of efforts made in Denmark where 
the Health Ministry had set up a committee of experts to 
discuss and publish an information booklet on the develop- 
ment of the young child, which could be distributed to all 
mothers by the local midwives. Similarly, by coordination, 
it was possible to ensure that broadcast advice on child care 
was carefully prepared and also books and press articles, so 
that what was presented to the public in the field of pre- 
ventive medicine was fairly uniform, and concentrated on 
normal child development, thus helping to avoid confusion 
and anxiety among parents. 

There were many aspects of help and education of 
parents of young children which the group were unable to 
discuss, owing to the limited time at their disposal, and 
some subjects were selected as needing further study, in 
particular, the training of workers concerned directly or 
indirectly with parent education, the role and training of 
home helps, and the special problems of early marriage. 


Conclusions 


The Group reached the following conclusions : 


1. The prime responsibility for the bringing up and 
training of children lies with the parents, who are their 
natural educators. In this upbringing, harmony and stab- 
ility between parents and the quality of their relationships 
with each other and with their children are of first import- 
ance. 


2. Possibilities for helping and educating parents are 
influenced by certain rapidly changing external factors. 
These factors. include : 


a) Social and economic factors 


The change in concept of the family group, which is 
mainly limited to mother, father and children 
4 
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b) 


i) tends to reduce the opportunities of human contact 
between several generations and children of widely 
different ages ; other social institutions, e.g. school, 
youth movements, etc., must therefore play a greater 
part in developing the child’s capacity for making 
satisfactory relations with others ; 

ii) on the other hand, allows for richer contacts and 
closer and deeper relationships between parents and 
children. 


There is a housing shortage in many areas and accom- 
modation is often not designed to meet the needs of 
families with children. For example, many apartments 
do not provide sufficient play space for children and any 
noise carries far too easily. 

The work of the mother outside the home has special 
implications for the bringing-up of the children. For 
example, the provision of day nurseries for children of 
working mothers often creates a certain indifference in 
the attitude of the mother towards the child, because 
she sees so little of him. 

The spirit of teaching generally found in schools until 
recently has not allowed the development of individuals 
capable of adapting to the continuously changing world 
of today. The emotional climate in the school is im- 
portant as well as the intellectual training given. 
The knowledge that social welfare services exist appears 
to have a negative effect on some parents who think 
that they do not have to do so much for their children 
because the services are always there to fall back on. 


Evolution in ideas 


The progressive emancipation of women has modified 
the respective roles played by mother and father in the 
family. The mother has increased her interests and 
activities outside the home; the father’s interest and 
participation in the home have deepened. 

The children more quickly become independent with 
regard to their parents, and this independence is more 
widely recognized. 

The value of home-making and the role of the mother 
in the home have depreciated in the eyes of the public. 
Widely differing attitudes exist among mothers them- 
selves to home-making—some regard themselves purely 
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c) 


as “housewives” and other as “ home-makers ”, but 
there is often a lack of understanding of the value of 
the mother’s presence in the home. 

The idea of happiness has become more and more identi- 
fied with the immediate acquirement of material possess- 
ions and facilities. Confusion in the sense of values 
has arisen from the profusion of these goods and facilities 
today. 


Evolution in scientific knowledge and its popularization 


Greater scientific knowledge is being obtained about 
the needs of the child and of the individual. The 
multiplicity of this knowledge, which is sometimes 
contradictory, coupled with changing values, makes it 
increasingly difficult for the layman to assimilate new 
concepts. The popularization of these new concepts 
through modern mass media (press, radio, television, 
trade advertisements, cinema) is often the victim of 
sensationalism, and tends to create in parents a feeling 
of anxiety and doubt in their own capabilities. 

It seems clear that the group method is most successful 
in preparation and guidance for parenthood. 


3. Some of the above factors undeniably complicate 


for parents the bringing-up of their children, but vast pos- 
sibilities exist for the development of human personality. 
Without minimizing the difficulties, it is essential—and there 
are many opportunities—to advocate certain ways of giving 
parents not only the help they need, but constructive help 
towards that development of their personality. 


4. Preparation of the individual for the role of parent 


The attitude of the father and mother to their children 
is largely conditioned by their own experiences as child- 
ren, by their maturity, by the quality of the relations 
which exist between them and by the awareness of their 
responsibility as a marital couple and towards their 
children... 

The extent to which an individual can fulfil the role 
of parent depends, in large measure, on the capacity 
he has developed for making relationships with others. 
Here was shown the value of group method in schools 
and youth movements, for there, as well as in the family 
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itself, a good climate for such education for parenthood 
can be provided, and children can learn what happens 
in human relations. Well thought out literature for 
children and adolescents also has an important bearing 
here. 

The individual needs to receive reliable information 
about the part parents should play. This information 
and guidance can and should be given at the times when 
the individual is especially receptive, for example, during 
adolescence, when engaged, during pregnancy, etc. 
Here, the women’s press has an important role. 


5. Help to parents themselves 


This help can take two forms, possibly complementary : 


Social or material aid 


This includes family and other social services, and home 
help for mothers. Workers in these services should be 
able to recognize— 


i) cases where material help in the home, when the 
mother is overworked or ill, has a preventive value 
in that such help may stop the development of more 
serious problems, and 


ii) cases where material aid meets with little chance 
of success because of the underlying psychological 
difficulties. 


Greater prestige should be given to the profession of 
“home help ”, which also provides the opportunity for 
young girls to prepare themselves for marriage. 


Help of an educational nature 
a) Information 


by means available; by making known to parents 
the characteristics of the normal development of 
the child in its natural situation in the family and 
taking into account the wide variations in normal 
development, so as to reassure them and possibly 
make them aware of real problems. It should not 
deal with the abnormalities, which causes anxiety 
to parents. 
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b) True education 


should deal essentially with the importance of the 
emotional life of parents and their emotional rela- 
tionships with their children ; 


the Conference was impressed by the value of group 
method (groups of young parents, religious organ- 
izations, meetings and discussions as in Parents’ 
Schools, etc.), especially having seen a demonstra- 
tion of this method, organized by the Ecole des 
Parents, Paris. It considered, however, that per- 
sonal contacts were also very necessary, and that 
group work should result in the individual guidance 
of the people who take part in the group. 


Persons through whom to provide help and education for 
parental care 


In principle, all those whose profession brings them into 
touch with the family (e.g. doctors, nurses, ministers, 
teachers, social workers, nursery school and day nursery 
staff, etc.). 


There must be close cooperation between them : 


to avoid divergencies in attitude to parents ; the pro- 
fessional worker is there to help the individual or 
family to reach his or their own decision and resolve 
their own conflicts ; 


to avoid too many visits to and contacts with the 
same family and to prevent too many workers dealing 
with the same family at the same time. 


The Conference considered that the problem of the 
training of both specialists and non-specialists was suf- 
ficiently important to justify separate study by a special 
committee. Nevertheless, it can be said necessary to: 


a) adopt, for the workers mentioned above, a training 
which gives them contact, throughout their studies, 
with people from other disciplines ; 


b) give them the opportunity to work during training 
with the group method, as such training helps 
students to become mature and to be group leaders 
later ; 
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a) 


b) 


give to specialists and non-specialized social workers 
a clear knowledge of their own limitations in working 
with the family ; 


encourage as much as possible contact between 

specialists and non-specialists. The former should 

i) give guidance to the non-specialists on the cases 
with which they have to deal; 


ii) deal themselves with those cases needing treat- 
ment. 


7. Means of informing the public 


In addition to the comments in paragraph 5, it was 
noted that 


in certain countries, it has been possible to lead 
the press towards approaching children’s problems 
in a constructive way ; 


printed material of a didactic nature has a limited 
educational value in itself; it should be used only 
to complement individual or group action ; 


some constructive use was and could be made of 
the cinema, radio and television as means of educat- 
ing parents. 
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International Child Welfare Movement 


1.U.C.W. 
Twenty-fifth Session of the Executive Board 


This Session, which was held in Geneva on the 27th and 28th 
February, was preceded by meetings of the Finance and Programme 
Committees. 

One of the most important items on the agenda was the appoint- 
ment of a new Secretary General to succeed Mr. Georges Thélin, 
who was relinquishing his post after sixteen years of service. 

The Board unanimously elected Mr. Dan Q. R. Mulock Houwer, 
Director since 1933 of the “ Zandbergen ” Institution at Amersfoort 
(Netherlands). Mr. Mulock Houwer is well acquainted with the 
Union, as he was one of the three experts charged in 1954-56 with 
making a study on the needs of children in the world and the role 
of the I.U.C.W., and since 1947 has been an active member of the 
Union’s Advisory Committee on Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People. 

As Expert for the United Nations, as President of the Inter- 
national Association of Workers for Maladjusted Children, or simply 
in his personal capacity, Mr. Mulock Houwer has travelled widely. 
In the Netherlands he is a member of various consultative bodies 
created by the Ministries of Justice and Education. The Union 
will therefore gain from his wide experience in the child welfare 
field and from his dynamic and energetic personality. He will take 
up his duties in Geneva at the beginning of June. 

A reception held in the Salons of the Athénée, where the Union 
was founded in 1920, gave I.U.C.W. Board members and repre- 
sentatives of many other organizations the opportunity to take leave 
of Mr. Georges Thélin. On behalf of the General Council and the 
Executive Board, the President of the I.U.C.W., Mr. Mayo, addressed 
Mr. Thélin in friendly terms and presented him with the Order of 
Merit, the highest distinction of the Union. Mr. M. Milhaud read 
a message from Mr. P. de Seynes, Assistant Secretary General of 
the United Nations, and added some remarks which gave evidence 
of his true friendship for Mr. Thélin, on the role that the latter had 
taken in international circles. 

In fact, Mr. Thélin has taken an active part in international 
life since 1920, the date of his entry into the International Labour 
Office, where he was especially concerned with the liaison with 
humanitarian and religious (Protestant) organizations. His first 
contacts with the Union date from this time. He became a member 
of its Executive Committee in 1926 and Vice-President in 1936. In 
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1940, having left the I.L.0., he assumed the functions of Secretary 
General of the Union. He occupied this post, therefore, during the 
difficult period of the war. 

The reorganization of the Union in 1946 was in large measure 
his work and he strove unceasingly to strengthen its position on wider 
and firmer foundations. 


The Executive Board unanimously accepted the application for 
affiliation, as a full member, of the Pakisian Council of Child Welfare 
which was formed in 1956 and whose President is the Begum Ghamar 
Ispahani. 


At the proposal of the Finance Committee, the Executive Board 
adopted the Union’s budget for 1957. It noted with great satisfac- 
tion that the large majority of the member organizations had under- 
taken to conform to the new scale of membership dues agreed upon 
at the Bonn General Council, and the Board made decisions about 
the steps to be taken regarding those organizations which had not 
been able to accept the new scale or which had not yet sent in a 
reply. 

After discussing the matter thoroughly, the Board unanimously 
ratified the draft agreement which the Chairman had negotiated 
with the United Nations Children’s Fund administration about the 
celebration of Universal Children’s Day. By this agreement the two 
organizations undertake to collaborate towards obtaining a single 
celebration in the various countries, merging the Day initiated by 
the Union in 1952 with that approved by the United Nations Assembly 
in the recommendation it adopted in December, 1954. 

At the recommendation of the Programme Committee, the 
Executive Board drew up the preliminary plans for the World Child 
Welfare Congress, which will be convened in Brussels from 20th to 
26th July, 1958, at the invitation of the Guure Nationale de l Enfance. 
The Congress will take place during the International and Universal 
Exhibition. The general theme will be: “The parents’ role in 
the child’s development ”. 

In November 1958, immediately before the Ninth International 
Conference of Social Work, the Union will also organize an Inier- 
national Study Conference in Tokyo on children’s problems. 

Finally, the Executive Board devoted some time to the relief 
work for Hungarian children, which is dealt with below. 


Death of Mrs. Hannah Sen 


Hannah Sen died suddenly at her home in New Delhi on 
4th March, 1957. 

She was very well known not only in her own country, but also 
in international circles, as a woman who was very keenly interested 
in educational, social and political questions and in those affecting 
women. She was the founder and first principal of the Lady Irwin 
College in Delhi, a college for girls which has a very high reputation. 
For some time Mrs. Sen was President of the All-India Women’s 
Conference and in 1950 and 1951 she represented her country at the 
United Nations Commission on the Status of Women. It is impossible 
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to enumerate all the official, semi-official or voluntary agencies in 
which she took an active part. In fact, Mrs. Sen never considered 
her position as a purely honorary one, but energetically devoted 
all her strength and her great intelligence to the causes which were 
dear to her. 

She was appointed a member of the Executive Committee and 
Vice-President of the Union in 1950. In 1952, she became the first 
Hon. General Secretary of the Indian Council for Child Welfare and, in 
this dual capacity, she rendered great service to the I.U.C.W., which 
pays grateful homage to her memory. 


The I.U.C.W. and Events in Hungary and the Near East 


Deeply concerned by these events, the I.U.C.W. addressed the 
following message to the Secretary General of the United Nations 
on 9th November 1956: 


The International Union for Child Welfare, profoundly distressed 
by the tragic fate of children in the present world situation and 
convinced of expressing the feelings of all men and women of good- 
will, earnestly hopes for the success of United Nations efforts for a 
prompt restoration and observance of peaceful measures as provided 
for in the Charter. The I.U.C.W. urges the Assembly in its delibera- 
tions concerning Hungary and the Middle East to safeguard children 
in accordance with the Declaration of Geneva and the International 
Convention for the Protection of Civilian Persons. The I.U.C.W. 
is deeply conscious of its grave responsibility towards all children 
exposed to present danger. Through its delegation in Vienna, and 
thanks also to the direct action of several of its members, the I.U.C.W. 
is now helping the many Hungarian refugee children, but it presses 
for the immediate restoration of ways and means of bringing relief 
to children inside Hungary. It appeals urgently for the maintenance 
and coordination in the various countries, as well as through inter- 
national channels, of all emergency and long-term relief. 


(Signed) Leonard W. Mayo, President 
Martin Ch. de Jone, Deputy President 


At the same time, the Secretariat of the Union called on its 
member organizations in the Middle East and on the International 
Committee of the Red Cross for information as to the needs of the 
children in that part of the world; and in liaison with the Austrian 
Save the Children Organization, also worked to bring urgent relief 
to those children who, alone or with their parents, had found refuge 
in Austria. 


‘Relief action for Hungarian children 


The Hungarian tragedy aroused world-wide sympathy, which 
was demonstrated by spontaneous and generous gifts, sometimes 
from most distant and unexpected sources. Gifts of money, of cloth- 
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ing and other goods, and offers of personnel flowed in and were used 
at once, with much gratitude. On the other hand, it was necessary 
to disabuse many persons and- organizations who would have liked 
to offer temporary homes for children, or even to adopt them, and 
who found it difficult to understand that it would have been yet 
another ordeal on both sides to separate these children from their 
parents, even for a few weeks, and that the “ unaccompanied 
children ” were in reality very independent adolescents who were 
not at all disposed to accept placement in a private family. 

The relief action of the Union can be divided into two successive 
stages, firstly a period of improvisation and secondly a period of 
stabilization which is continuing today. 


The period of improvisation 


In the first few weeks, it was a matter of getting to the camps 
and reception centres as soon as possible those things which were 
needed, clothing, foodstuffs and other articles. At the same time, 
special reception centres were organized at the frontier itself for 
mothers and children so as to give them better care than was possible 
in the official reception centres, where sometimes several hundred 
adults were crowded together for hours in an inn or a school. These 
special centres were open for several weeks at Andau, Nickelsdorf, 
Oberpullendorf and for less long elsewhere. They were open day 
and night and were run with competence partly by personnel made 
available by member organizations of the Union and partly 
by personnel recruited on the spot from among the many voluntary 
helpers who offered their services. 

It was thought at this time also that up to 3,000 mothers and 
children would be taken care of, possibly through sponsorships, in 
order to lift a little of the heavy burden from the Austrian authori- 
ties. But the implementation of this plan proved to be so difficult 
that it had to be abandoned almost at once. 

In general, it was impossible to elaborate and, above all, to 
carry out even the least constructive and coherent plan because 
of the frequent change in the guiding lines given by the authorities 
and the constant movement: of the refugees from one camp to 
another. 

Except for the Swedish association Rddda Barnen, which 
preferred to retain its independence, the other member organizations 
entrusted the utilization of their gifts to the Austrian Save the 
vara Society, Reittet das Kind, either directly or through the 


So as to facilitate liaison with these members, it was decided 
to create a temporary delegation of the Union in Vienna, which 
functioned from mid-December, 1956 until the end of February, 
ani “iad the direction of Mrs. J.-M. Small, Deputy Secretary 

eneral. 


Gifts received 


The general picture was as follows at the end of March, 1957: 
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Argentine 
Argentine Section of the I.U.C.W.. 


Australia 


Save the Children Fund, Victoria . 
Save the Children Fund, Queensland 


Belgium 

CEuvre nationale de l’Enfance ; 
(of which most was for sponsorships which 
continue) 

Belgian Red Cross 


Canada 
Canadian Save the Children Fund . 


Save the Children Fund, British Colombia 


Denmark 


Save the Children Society 
and made available the services of Miss Holm 
who has organized and completely equipped, 
in five large camps in Styria, nursery schools 
for which all expenses are paid by Red Barnet 


Finland 


Central Union for Child Welfare : 
and also made available from 25th January 
for three months the services of two nurses, 
Miss Maki and Miss Virtanen, who were in 
charge of the nursery and care of babies in 
the Stiftskaserne, Vienna 


France 


Centre frangais de Protection de l’Enfance . 
Also made available the services of a social 
worker, Miss Babinet, who was in charge of 
the reception centre for mothers and children 
at Oberpullendorf for three weeks 


Comité frangais de Secours aux Enfants 
(of which most was for sponsorships which 
still continue) 


Great Britain 
See below 


Greece 


Patriotic Foundation for Social Welfare and 
Assistance 


India 
Indian Council for Child Welfare 


Money received 
in Vienna or 
Geneva 


36,194 sch. 
12,573 sch. 


418,659 sch. 


273,223 
13,263 


sch. 


sch. 


74,864 sch. 


5,000 Sw. fr. 


408,003 sch. 


333,299 sch. 


1,500 rupees 


Goods received 
in Vienna 


64 cases of clothing, 
medicaments and food- 
stuffs 


714 kgs of blankets, 
material and clothing 


300 blankets 


200 cases of used cloth- 
ing 


50 parcels of toys and 
clothing 


Two cars, various goods 
brought by these cars, 
140 bales of blankets 
(Interministerial Com- 
mittee), 13 boxes of toys 
and dolls 

5,000 kgs of clothing, 
layettes, etc. 


200 blankets 
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Ireland 
Irish Save the Children Fund . 


Israel 
Youth Aliyah 


Tialy 


National Service for ne and Child 
Welfare . 


Japan 
Children’s Bureau 


Luxemburg 
Luxemburg Red Cross. 


Netherlands 


Relief Fund . 
(on the initiative of the National Bureau 
for Child Welfare) 


Norway 

Save the Children Association ‘ 
Redd Barna has taken entire responsibility 
for the maintenance of the children’s home 
at Heroldeck (Carinthia) from Ist January, 
1957, and of two homes for adolescents in 
Lower Austria from 20th February 

Peru 

Peruvian Save the Children Committee. 


Portugal 
National Federation of Child Welfare Institu- 
tions. ‘ 
Sweden 
See below 


Switzerland 

Through the I.U.C.W. Secretariat . ase re 
(almost entirely for sponsorships which 
continue) 

Turkey 

Turkish Society for Child Welfare . 


United States 
Save the Children Federation . 


Uruguay 
Uruguayan Section of the I.U.C.W. . 


Money received Goods received 

in Vienna or in Vienna 
Geneva 

£4,000 — 


1,000,000 


$1,000 


30,000 


53,000 


959,607 


$11,000 


100,000 


1,186,379 


5,000 


168,049 


$818.09 


2,000 tins of fruit juice, 
8 cases of vitamins and 


medicaments 

lire — 

Belgian — 

francs 

guilders — 

sch. 14 wagons (averaging 
10,000 kgs) of used 
clothing and other goods 

escudos —_ 

sch. 1,400 kgs of blankets, 
toys, handkerchiefs, new 
layettes, etc. 

Turkish 

pounds 300 blankets 

sch. 10,000 kgs of used cloth- 
ing, 6 boxes of layettes, 
450 dolls 


2 boxes of layettes 


Two member organisations must be mentioned specially, the British Save the Children 
Fund and the Swedish Association Radda Barnen. 
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The British effort 


When the Hungarian crisis arose, the Austrian Society was 
still very young and it would have been extremely difficult for it 
to fulfil its task had the British Save the Children Fund, to help 
its establishment, not placed at its disposal for some months the 
former S.C.F. delegate in Austria, Mr. Basil Gardner McTaggart, 
and the personnel of the delegation. In addition, Miss Stevenson, 
the S.C.F. delegate in Germany came to Austria with her driver and 
car for several weeks in November-December and gave most precious 
help during the emergency period in the installation and organization 
of the reception centres for mothers and children at the frontier. 
Miss Mary Hawkins took charge of the largest, at Andau, which 
received hundreds of mothers and children each week up until 
January. This was certainly no sinecure, as the remainder of the 
staff was almost entirely composed of volunteers, partly foreigners, 
partly Austrians, but Miss Hawkins, who is a qualified nurse, has 
a wide experience gained in working for the Save the Children Fund 
for Arab refugees in the Middle East and in Korea. Her work had 
already earned her the Order of Merit of the Union. 

Up until the end of March 1957, the Save the Children Fund 
had sent to Austria the sum of 4,204,882 schillings and more than 
500 tons of goods. 

In addition, thanks partly to its intervention, the Lord Mayor’s 
Fund (London) gave £150,000 (only a part of which has been trans- 
ferred to Vienna), and the British Institute of Directors gave large 
quantities of goods, usually in response to specific requests. 


Swedish action 


The association Rddda Barnen acted with its customary energy 
and generosity. It sent approximately 150,000 kgs of gifts in kind, 
part of which was distributed through Retitet das Kind, and also 
gave this organization 200,000 schillings. Most important, however, 
was that Rddda Barnen took over entire responsibility from December 
1956 for the equipping and maintenance of two homes for families 
with children, in the province of Salzburg and has also equipped 
and maintained since March 1957 a third home on the outskirts 
of Vienna and a home and school for apprentices at Innsbruck. 
In addition, Rddda Barnen organized the transfer of 32 refugee 
mothers and 70 children from Austria to Sweden. 

This action is all the more praiseworthy because it was accom- 
panied by considerable relief work in Hungary itself, where the 
delegate of Rddda Barnen arrived at the beginning of November. 

After negotiations with the International Committee of the 
Red Cross and the Hungarian Red Cross, it was agreed that Rddda 
Barnen’s relief work would be carried on autonomously, within the 
general framework of the International Committee’s action. 

On 15th February, Rddda Barnen was supplying 


supplementary feeding to 84 institutions and hospitals accom- 
modating 7,240 children ; 

a daily meal, providing 600 calories, to 6,500 schoolchildren 
in two districts in Budapest ; 
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vitamin preparations to 100,000 children, including those 
mentioned above ; 


clothing and medicaments to hospitals and institutions for 
children ; 


280 beds for children complete with bedding and linen to two 
sanatoria, a hospital and a residential nursery ; 


100,000 napkins for new-born babies in Budapest. 


This action goes on and is being amplified. 


The Austrian effort 


It is impossible to mention the reception of refugees without 
talking of the great work done by the country itself. 

One major point which should be noted, concerning the action 
carried out under the auspices of the Union, was the full cooper- 
ation with the other member organizations in Austria. Most of 
their leaders are members of the Committee of Rettet das Kind and 
have given the benefit of their wide experience. In addition, some 
of these organizations (in Carinthia and Lower Austria) made their 
own institutions available for the reception of children and ado- 
lescents. 

The Austrian public, although their support was sought on all 
sides, responded most generously to the appeals made by Reftet das 
Kind, by gifts in cash and in kind. Tribute must also be paid to 
those people living in the frontier villages. A number of women 
came regularly, day or night, to help with the mothers and children 
who arrived, cheered and encouraged them, often taking their clothes 
home to wash and mend, and were most kind and helpful to the 
foreign personnel. 


Stabilization of the action in Austria 


From early January, the mass arrivals of refugees ceased and, 
after leaving the reception centres “at the ready ” for some time, 
they were closed at the end of the month. 

At the same time, it was decided to concentrate on two new 
fields of action, where the needs seemed to be great: 


a) the creation of nursery schools, recreation centres and other 
services for children in camps of some size, in agreement with the 
agencies responsible for their administration, usually a national 
Red Cross Society, working on behalf of the League ; 


b) the setting up of homes for unaccompanied children and 
adolescents, so as to remove them from the promiscuity of the large 
camps, until plans for the future could be made for each of them 
individually. 


At the end of March, the following institutions were operating : 


at the Stiftskaserne, Vienna since the middle of January: a 
nursery where mothers could go to bath their babies and obtain 
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advice from the nurses whose services were made available by the 
Finnish Central Union for Child Welfare, and who prepared the 
feeds and special diets for the youngest children; a nursery school 
and play centre, receiving up to 150 children daily, cared for by 
qualified Austrian and Hungarian personnel, assisted by some 
voluntary workers. Lady Mountbatten of Burma, Honorary Pres- 
ident of the I.U.C.W., officially inaugurated these various services 
on 22nd January. The funds necessary for their maintenance 
mostly came from England ; 


nursery schools and play centres, financed by Swiss sponsor- 
ships, with accommodation for 180 children, set up in the camps 
at Karawankenhof and Annabichl near Klagenfurt (Carinthia) ; and 
nursery schools in five camps in Styria organized and financed by 
Red Barnet (Denmark) ; 


the home at Heroldeck (Carinthia) where 70 unaccompanied 
children and adolescents, as well as some mothers, had been received 
since November. This home, from Ist January, was entirely main- 
tained by the Norwegian Save the Children organization, Redd 
Barna; 


the children’s home at Eichgraben, for 30 children under 15 years 
old, and open since mid-January (sponsorships of the Comité frangais 
de Secours aux Enfanis) ; 


the domestic science school at Lunz, belonging to the Union’s 
member organization in Lower Austria, which received young girls 
from the beginning of January. Thirty Hungarian girls share the 
lives, studies and work of the Austrian pupils; 


also in Lower Austria, two homes at Krems and Tulln, each 
for 40 boys from 14 to 16 years of age, financed by Redd Barna 
(Norway), and at Eichbichl a home for 50 children, many of them 
with Belgian sponsors ; 


a similar home in Styria for 30 boys, Schloss Buchta, near 
Kapfenberg, set up with the help of funds sent from the Centre 
francais de Protection de l’Enfance. 


Action in Yugoslavia 


It is well known that a sudden movement of refugees into 
Yugoslavia took place, from the beginning of January, and this 
country has received about 17,000, including 1,500 children under 
seven, 1,200 between seven and fourteen, and 1,400 adolescents 
from 14 to 18 years of age. 

The Yugoslav Red Cross, with whom the Union’s member 
organization has excellent relations, was given the responsibility 
by the Government for the reception of these refugees. 

The Union allocated to them for work with the children, 
15,000 Swiss francs, from funds received and not yet earmarked, and 
Rettet das Kind, at the Union’s suggestion, sent two waggon-loads 
of clothing from stocks still available in Vienna. 

Rddda Barnen sent Mr. Torsten Eriksson to Yugoslavia to obtain 
information as to what action this organization could undertake 
there. Following his visit, Radda Barnen allotted 1 % million crowns 
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for relief for Hungarian refugees in Yugoslavia, decided to set up 
colonies for 200 children and to send 20 tons of full-cream powdered 
milk, 10 tons of sugar, 1 ton of baby soap, penicillin and aureomycin, 
and new clothing for 4,200 children. 

The Save the Children Fund also sent goods direct to Yugoslavia 
for the Hungarian refugees. 


Conclusion 


At the present time, the dominant problem and that which 
is the most difficult to resolve is that of unaccompanied adolescents, 
for whom the greatest effort should be made by the Union in the 
future. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Seminar on the Application of Casework Principles in the Examination 
and Treatment of Socially Maladjusted Children 


Social workers in most European countries are now familiar 
with the principles and methods of casework and, in some services, 
these methods have been adopted spontaneously. 

In other services, however, there have been many doubts and 
difficulties arising from the application of casework methods; this 
is particularly true of those dealing with delinquent and socially 
maladjusted children, where there are court proceedings and sub- 
sequent deprivation of rights, whether of parents or child. Ex- 
perience has shown that despite the difficulties, casework methods 
can be employed in helping the individual and the family to adjust, 
even though the social worker concerned is acting as the agent of 
the authorities. 

It was to study these methods, to discuss the obstacles to their 
application and to make known the results already obtained that 
the European Office of the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration arranged the Seminar held at Antwerp, Belgium 
from 27th August to 7th September, 1956. There were 63 parti- 
cipants from 10 European countries, and the work of the group 
was under the direction of Miss S. Huynen, Director of the Child 
Welfare Office of the Belgian Ministry of Justice, with Mrs. L. de 
Bray as technical director and six experts appointed by the United 
Nations. Miss A. E. Moser attended as observer from the Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare. 

The first paper was given by Mr. A. Post-UITERWEER, Juvenile 
Court Judge from Holland, who outlined the judge’s position and 
role both in cases where children had broken the law and also where 
they were in need of care or protection. He did not believe that 
the intervention of the judge was an obstacle to the application of 
casework principles by the social worker, provided that parents 
and the young people themselves had a certain minimum of intel- 
ligence and of ability to establish relationships, and that the parents 
wanted to be helped. The judge’s field was essentially the legal 
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one, but he should call on the other disciplines to enable him to 
reach the most appropriate decision in each case. 

Dr. Charles DurAND (Switzerland) spoke of the problems which 
arose in the application of casework in the social services linked 
with the principle of authority. He recalled the basic principles 
of casework (individual treatment, the individual’s right to self- 
determination and an attitude of non-judgment by the caseworker) 
and went on to show that these were applicable in such social ser- 
vices. But it was important to recognize that in their application 
lay real difficulties; some of these arose from the weakness of the 
ego of the individual, which required some modification of the normal 
casework technique by giving psychological support until the 
individual was helped to independence. Other difficulties arose from 
the personality of the caseworker whose “availability ” was more 
strongly put to the test than in normal cases. 

All these difficulties limited the application of casework prin- 
ciples in social services linked with authority, but the limitations 
varied according to the client’s possibilities to progress towards 
independence and to the degree of tolerance and flexibility in the 
caseworker’s own personality. 

Mrs. DE Bray (Belgium) discussed the application of casework 
principles in case study, in diagnosis and in evaluation and showed 
how their application could give to the psycho-social study its full 
value and greatest usefulness, despite the difficulties encountered 
by the worker. 

Mr. S. C. F. FARMER, Principal Probation Officer, London, show- 
ed how probation, in fact, was an excellent opportunity to employ 
casework principles and to use the difficulties in the client’s interest. 
The probation officer helped the individual to modify his first attitude 
of hostility towards authority, to accept his probation and then 
to resolve his problems, while leading him to ultimate independence. 
In such circumstances, the caseworker himself had need of super- 
vision. 

Dr. R. Préeaut (France) spoke of foster-home placement and 
the application of casework principles in the preparation of the 
child, the choice and preparation of the foster-home. The case- 
worker needed much flexibility and expert knowledge in dealing with 
all the possible situations arising. 

The most difficult problem discussed at the Seminar was that 
of the application of casework principles in treatment in institutions 
such as approved schools and training homes. Miss D. Rien. 
(France) showed that residential treatment was in opposition to 
these very principles ; there were the restrictions on the individual’s 
freedom, the demands and discipline of community life and the 
authoritarian role of the superintendent or director and staff. - Many 
of the questions arising remained unsolved, but it was desirable 
for the residential staff to have a “casework attitude ”, while the 
social workers maintained contact with the child or young person 
and his family during his stay away from home, and then carried 
on after-care. 

Discussion of all these problems was continued in groups, where 
the exchanges were lively and profitable; in addition the groups 
talked of the importance of cooperation between all the services 
dealing with delinquent and maladjusted children and young people 
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(social services, health, educational, psychiatric, psychological, 
judicial, vocational, etc.) ; of the need for increased technical training ; 
of supervision ; of confidence, and of the universal problem of too 
heavy caseloads in these services. 


Meeting of Expert Group on Inter-Country Adoption of Children 


A consultative group of experts, organized jointly by the 
European Office of the United Nations Technical Assistance Admini- 
stration and the International Social Service, met at the Palais 
des Nations in Geneva from 2lst to 25th January, to study problems 
arising in the inter-country adoption of children from European 
countries. 

Previous studies in the field of adoption have related to adoption 
within different countries. The purpose of this expert group was 
to examine the problems which arise in adoptions between countries, 
that is, where the adoptive parents reside in a different country 
from that of the child to be adopted. Experience gained in this 
specialized field has provided ample evidence that there are gaps 
not only in laws but in the way in which they are implemented, 
in procedures and in social services by which the essential protection 
which should be afforded both to children and to adoptive parents 
is often not assured. The meeting was to make a practical contribu- 
tion to the improvement of procedures, in the best interest of the 
child, his natural parents and the adoptive parents, bearing in mind 
that adoptive practices should be based fundamentally on the wel- 
fare of the child. 

The meeting was attended by experts from Austria, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. The International Union 
for Child Welfare and the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
were represented each by an observer. Miss G. Chesters of the 
Children’s Department in the British Home Office, who has under- 
taken several missions for the United Nations as an expert in the 
child welfare field, attended as U.N. Consultant and was appointed 
Chairman of the Committee. 

The meeting was opened by Mr. Maurice Milhaud, United 
Nations Representative for Social Affairs in Europe, who underlined 
the activities developed by the United Nations in the field of adoption 
and the importance of devoting special attention at the present 
time to the various international aspects of inter-country adoption 
in connection with efficient social services. 

Miss D. Dodds, Assistant International Director of the Inter- 
national Social Service, emphasized that the basic policy of her 
organization was to favour inter-country adoption for a child only 
when, for some special reason, it provided a genuinely better solution 
for that child than placement in his own country. 

The consultative group adopted a detailed report which makes 
reference to present deficiencies in the handling of inter-country 
adoption, makes some constructive recommendations on the im- 
provement of the techniques and suggests further action. 

This report will be examined by the Bureau of Social Affairs 
of the United Nations. 
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Forthcoming Congresses 


In 1957 


Fourth International Poliomyelitis Conference, Geneva, from 8th 
to 12th July. Secretariat : Hétel du Rhéne, Geneva (Switzerland). 


Seventh World Congress of the International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples, London, from 22nd to 26th July. Information and 
programme from the Organizing Committee, 34, Eccleston Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


Tenth Annual Meeting of the World Federation for Mental Health, 
Copenhagen, from 11th to 17th August. Programme and registra- 
tion forms from the Federation’s Headquarters, 19, Manchester 
Street, London, W.1. 


Sizth Congress of the International Catholic Child Bureau, Mont- 
real, Quebec and Three Rivers (Canada) from 2nd to 18th Sept- 
ember. Theme: “ The Church and the Child”. Information and 
programme from the Secretariat, I.C.C.B., 31, rue de Fleurus, 
Paris, 6°. 


International Family Study Groups, Rome, from 15th to 
18th September. Organized by the International Union of Family 
Organizations. Theme: “Fatherless families”. Information from 
the Secretariat, I.U.F.0., 28, Place Saint-Georges, Paris, 9°. 


In 1958 


The International Union for Child Welfare will organize two 
important conferences : 


World Child Welfare Congress, in Brussels, from 20th to 26th July, 
during the Universal and International Exhibition. 


International Study Conference in Tokyo, Japan, from 23rd to 
27th November, during the week preceding the Ninth International 
Conference of Social Work. 
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National Child Welfare Movement 


FRANCE 
Eighth U.N.A.R. Congress 


At its Eighth Congress, held in Toulouse from 20th to 24th 
October, the Union nationale des Associations régionales de Sauve- 
garde de l’Enfance examined an extremely wide theme : “ the vocation- 
al training and the employment of maladjusted young people ”. 
In fact, it comprised not only the socially maladjusted, but also 
those adolescents deprived of a normal family life and those suffering 
from sensorial and motor defects. Five committees dealt each with 
a different group of handicapped young people and arrived at the 
following conclusivns, summarized below. 


Children and adolescents with behaviour difficulties 


The first committee stressed the necessity for prevention and 
discovery of this category, through more efficient cooperation be- 
tween the school medical service and the teachers and the child 
welfare services, through early assistance to those families from 
which difficult children came, and through the formation of teams 
of qualified workers from the different disciplines, to undertake 
selection and advise the agencies which are financially responsible. 
Other necessities mentioned were for special methods in vocational 
training to meet the needs of these children, for national agreements 
with the various authorities and trade associations to assure the 
maintenance of apprenticeship contracts despite financial difficulties 
and for after-care to help the adolescent in his first real professional 
trials. The committee also proposed that, to reduce maladjustment 
caused by the increasing migration of young people to the large 
towns, vocational training should be adapted according to local 
openings. The establishment of a body of instructors specialized 
in technical education and the provision of training for them, and 
more careful supervision by the employment services over the em- 
ployers of young female labour were also suggested. Finally, a 
study by the authorities and interested bodies was proposed, on 
methods for financing after-care services, either additional or within 
the existing framework. 


Educable feeble-minded young people 


The committee which dealt with this group advocated the use 
of more practical methods of training and the increase of specialized 
sections in apprenticeship centres, which seemed to satisfy the needs 
of most feeble-minded adolescents. The committee also felt that, 
apart from severe cases of feeble-mindedness combined with 
behaviour difficulties or with serious instability, and which needed 
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institutional treatment, the majority of cases could be dealt with 
by an adaptation of teaching methods, without creating new spe- 
cialized institutions. 


Partially educable feeble-minded young people 


Effective links between social assistance measures, and stable 
ways of financing the guardianship and after-care services were two 
requirements put forward by the third committee, which also ex- 
pressed the wish for greater flexibility in working contracts and 
the solution of the difficulties involved in applying the normal 
labour regulations and insurance against occupational hazards, to the 
feeble-minded of this type. The committee also proposed the estab- 
lishment of sheltered workshops for them, better coordination of 
the general measures concerning the partially educable feeble-minded, 
and more consideration of the local labour market in setting up 
institutions and training facilities for them. 


The chronically ill and those with motor handicaps 


The establishment of functional and vocational rehabilitation 
centres for adolescents suffering from these handicaps sufficient to 
meet regional needs was one of the recommendations made by the 
fourth group. Others included the training of specialized auxiliary 
staff, greater allowance for deviations in length of schooling and 
vocational training for handicapped children and the establishment 
of regional vocational training centres for them, especially for 
epileptics, as there is a shortage of provision for them at present. 
Also in the interests of the epileptics, the committee recommended 
revision of the regulations on the responsibility, in case of accidents, 
of the directors of schools and training centres, and a careful study 
of suitable jobs for epileptics. The committee felt that facilities 
should be provided at the schools or place of work for the continuation 
of treatment under medical care for chronically ill adolescents and 
those with motor handicaps. There should be greater flexibility of 
ideas in vocational guidance and selection, replacing the rather 
fatalistic attitude often found by a wider, more dynamic one, and 
various measures should be taken to stimulate the employment of 
the handicapped. 


Young people with sensorial defects 


For those with defective eyesight, the fifth committee recom- 
mended that there should be some definition and extension of com- 
pulsory schooling, and that new schools should be established. 
There should be more intelligent organization of the placement of 
these young people in employment and better use of existing possibi- 
lities. The committee also suggested that sections for children with 
defective vision might be created within other institutions, e.g. for 
those with behaviour difficulties, where those children had other 
difficulties preventing their placement in institutions for the partially 
sighted. 
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For blind children, the committee recommended the setting up 
of nursery schools and classes to supplement inadequate family 
care, and also the organization of a method of early discovery of 
blindness, so as to encourage parents to make use of the specialized 
schools and institutions; there should also be recognition of com- 
pulsory free education as for sighted children. More careful pro- 
vision should be made for the education of those children with 
very poor eyesight who are nevertheless not blind, and of those 
blind children with other abnormalities. Finally, there should be 
a central office, operating nationally, responsible for establishing 
and keeping up to date a list of openings for blind adolescents, and 
for facilitating the employment of blind young people. Similar 
recommendations were made regarding provision for the deaf, their 
training and employment. 

The work of the Congress has shown, in several ways, the excel- 
lent results achieved by the hostels for young workers, who in the 
critical years between 14 and 17 when many begin an apprentice- 
ship in an urban area, deprived of their family’s support, still need 
help, whether educational or preventive. 

The Congress therefore recommended that in national planning, 
more provision should be made for hostels for young workers, and 
that voluntary organizations should receive more official support in 
their work in this field ; that these hostels should be open to all groups 
of young people including the maladjusted and handicapped; that 
special subsistence allowances should be paid from the budget of 
the National Labour services, so that these hostels can accept all 
young people, despite their low wages or lack of family resources ; 
and finally, that as no per diem is paid, the expenses involved in 
the remuneration of the professional personnel should be covered 
by the public authorities, in the name of social prevention, so as 
to permit the employment of specially qualified staff. 


INDONESIA 
Maternal and Child Welfare 


Maternal and child health centres 


The first infant welfare centre was established in Djakarta in 
1930. By 1940 the number of centres in this city had risen to ten, 
and, since independence, they have been established all over the 
country, but mainly on the island of Java. There were 350 centres 
in 1951, 700 in 1952, 850 in 1953, nearly a thousand in 1954, 1,355 
at the end of 1955, and 1,462 in June 1956. Of these 100 were in 
bigger towns, and the rest spread over most of the country, in 135 
out of the 200 existing Regencies. 

There is a rather unusual classification of centres in Indonesia 
into two groups: “reporting” and “non-reporting”. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that shortage of staff permits no, or little super- 
vision, so that information on activities is limited to reports. 

Centres in rural areas are as a rule attended by midwives. One 
midwife is usually in charge of several centres, and conducts fort- 
nightly clinics. In cities some centres are open two or three times 
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a week and may have a few midwives on the staff, who are sometimes 
supervised by a doctor. 

So far, the midwives are the backbone of maternal and child 
health activities, which are mostly limited to ante-natal care— 
mainly in the form of routine examinations—the distribution of 
milk, and, to a varying degree, domiciliary midwifery. Training 
of indigenous midwives is also part of the midwife’s responsibilities. 
Although the centres are run by the Government, the midwives 
in charge are usually permitted to have private practice. 

In some centres, the midwives are assisted by a type of worker 
peculiar to Indonesia, the Pengudjung rumah, whose main responsib- 
ibility is to follow up the midwife’s advice by home visiting. They 
are, therefore, often called “ home visitors ” or “ health visitors ”. 

In 1955, according to information given by the Government, 
the activities of the centres were, on an average, as follows: 


Number of visits to centres—women 99 
infants 85 
toddlers 49 
Home visits 49 
Deliveries 7-8 


“ 


Apart from the “ ordinary ” maternal and child health centres, 
there are a few pilot projects. Unlike most other countries in this 
region, there is no attempt to equip and staff such projects extra- 
vagantly, and in a manner which is out of all proportion to the 
usual services. In Djakarta, a.population of 250,000 (about 10% of 
the total) is served by the “ Demonstration Hygiene Organization ”. 
Maternal and child health work is included and medical under- 
graduates visit the units for training purposes. 

A central institute for teaching and research in maternal and 
child health is being developed in Jogjakarta. So far there is only 
an out-patients’ clinic and training for assistant midwives. Eventu- 
ally maternal and child health centres, obstetric and paediatric 
wards, as well as a milk kitchen will be established. There is also 
a maternal and child health demonstration area near Jogjakarta 
with four centres, each staffed with a midwife and a “ home visitor ”. 

In order to advise on the function of the maternal and child 
health centres a special department was set up, originally as part 
of the Ministry of Health Division to Combat Diseases. Later, in 
1952, it was made a separate division and transferred to Jogjakarta, 
two hours’ air travel from the capital. The staff consists of one 
medical and one administrative director, assisted by one medical 
officer and two midwives. In addition, one province so far (Mid- 
Java) has a maternal and child health officer in a supervisory capacity. 

Regencies with a population of 300,000-600,000 usually have 
one doctor for all purposes, four to seven midwives and a number 
of home visitors. One midwife delivers at the Regency hospital 
and the others work in one main and three or four sub-centres. 
Some of the Regency doctors attend clinics at the main centres. 
The municipal health service of Djakarta has a maternal and child 
health officer, a paediatrician, and an obstetrician and a_ public 
health nurse on the staff. 

Some views on infant nutrition in Indonesia can only be explain- 
ed by the particular local paediatric tradition. Thus, for instance, 
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acidified milk is universally advocated for artificial feeding and 
early supplementary feeding is more often practised here than in 
neighbouring countries. There is a strong opinion that prolonged 
breast feeding is a major evil. 

Milk kitchens are unusually popular, which is rather surprising 
in a country where milk is not a common element of the diet. 
Whatever the explanation, “ milk consciousness ” is growing steadily 
despite experimentation with non-milk protein foods. 


School health 


The first school health services in the country were initiated 
in 1928 in Djakarta, supervised by part-time general practitioners 
and male nurses. Since 1950 they have become part of the maternal 
and child health service. A few of the other cities have similar set- 
ups, but the service is sometimes separate from maternal and child 
health work. 

The tendency is to train the teachers in health supervision 
and to make them responsible for most health activities in the 
schools (about fifteen million children, i.e. about half of the school- 
age population in the country, actually attend school). Normally 
a team of nurses and auxiliaries visit each school once a year. The 
children are weighed, measured, vaccinated against small-pox and 
often with BCG and the sick are referred for treatment. In rural 
areas this is being done by a single male nurse. 


Maternity care 


The tendency in the cities is to take advantage of the maternity 
hospitals. In Djakarta, in addition to the two large obstetric hos- 
pitals with 4,000 and 2,600 deliveries per year respectively, there 
are four municipal maternity homes and a large number of small 
private maternity hospitals or homes. 

Trained midwives work mainly in the cities and Regency head- 
quarters. In Samarang, 75-80% of the deliveries are said to take 
place either in hospital or with trained midwives. In the country 
as a whole, however, 95% of the total births are attended by dukuns 
(indigenous midwives). 

Some obstetric hospitals have large domiciliary services, for 
instance, the Samarang Midwifery Hospital and School. 


Paediatrics 


Except for the teaching hospitals, there is little specialized 
paediatric care available. Outside the island of Java, there are 
only five paediatricians. In Djakarta the University Children’s 
Department has 90 beds and 40 beds for tuberculosis. A new 
building is being erected at present and the total capacity will be 
250 beds. There are six paediatricians on the staff, three of them 
working mainly in the out-patients’ department, with a daily attend- 
ance of 500. Care of the new-born is a paediatric responsibility. 

In addition to the University Department there are children’s 
wards in the Military Hospital and in three private hospitals in 
Djakarta. There are also children’s departments in the hospitals 
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at Surabaya, Samarang and at Jogjakarta. A hundred-bed paedi- 
atric unit is being erected in Bandung. Paediatrics is recognized 
as a major subject in the medical curriculum ; the teaching consists 
of lectures, demonstrations and two months’ internship. 


Personnel 


In 1954 there were 1,400 doctors in the country, 800 in Govern- 
ment service. This means that there was one doctor for 60,000 
people in the Republic and one for 200,000 outside the island of Java 
(population 54 million out of the total of 82 million for the whole 
of Indonesia). 

The number of obstetricians is estimated at between twenty 
and thirty and of paediatricians between fifteen and twenty; half 
of these specialists are in Djakarta. There are four medical colleges 
in the country. Nurses are in short supply and are utilized only 
in hospitals. Public health nurses, so far, are employed exclusively 
in an administrative capacity. A few have qualified abroad, but 
now a training course in Djakarta turns out ten a year. 

The number of midwives is 1,900 and about half of these are 
in Government service. Two hundred up to the present have receiv- 
ed a six-week refresher course in child care. 

The traditional type of trained midwife is the bidan and some 
1,200 of these work in the country. A bidan has six years’ primary 
schooling before she starts training as an assistant nurse and then 
has two years’ practical experience followed by two years’ midwifery 
training. 

A new type of midwife is now being trained as follows: six 
years’ primary school, three years’ high school, one year’s general 
nursing and two years’ midwifery. Twenty-nine schools turn out 
250 of these graduates annually and 50% of them are supposed to 
be employed in institutions and 50% in maternal and child health 
centres. 

In addition, there are now seven schools for assistant midwives 
with a total of 120 students and a yearly output of 60. The minimum 
age for the candidates is 18 years and they must have six years’ 
primary education. The curriculum consists of one years’ general 
education and nursing, and two years’ midwifery, child care and 
public health. The number of graduates of all types of midwifery 
in 1955 was 243. 

Six schools now train home visitors who are mostly recruited 
from rural areas. The total number of students at present is 120 
and they are also required to have six years’ primary education. 
Their functions are : assisting midwives, health education, child care 
and giving advice in nutrition. 

The dukuns or indigenous midwives are being trained in insti- 
tutions and maternal and child health centres. In 1955 1,600 of 
these had completed their training and 7,032 were undergoing training. 


Vital statistics 


A registration system for births and deaths was introduced in 
1933, but subsequently discontinued. It was reintroduced in 1950 
in Java and the necessary data are collected by clerks specially 
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trained at the School of Statistics in Magolang. The estimated 
mortality figures are as follows : general mortality 15-20 per thousand ; 
maternal mortality over 10 per thousand ; infant mortality 100-350 per 
thousand. The maternal mortality rate in the large obstetric Uni- 
versity Hospital in Djakarta is four per thousand and in another 
Djakarta hospital attended by people of higher socio-economic 
status it is only three per thousand. 


Other information 


Family planning is neither encouraged nor discouraged. The 
divorce rate is high and a social anthropologist who visited the 
country last year quotes statements by local authorities that in 
Java there is nearly one divorce to every two registered marriages. 
Fathers appear as a rule to retain custody of the children. 

A considerable amount of health education is carried on in the 
Social Education Centres of the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Help to Families 


FINLAND 


Home-maker Schools 


It was found from experience that, in large families unable to 
afford domestic help, situations often arose when the mother’s health 
and the family’s well-being were endangered. An example of this 
was when the mother returned from hospital with her last-born baby. 

In order to provide temporary domestic help in such cases, 
the Medical Board in Finland in 1939 started a scheme for training 
home-makers. The Mannerheim League for Child Welfare was 
interested in this from the beginning, founded its own Home-maker 
Institute in 1945 and since that date has trained 765 home-makers. 
Another voluntary welfare organization, the Population League, has 
also trained home-makers since 1945 and now has two training 
institutes, in which 791 students have received training. In addition 
to these two schemes, there are also five adult continuation schools, 
one domestic training school and one technical school where home- 
makers can be trained. 

There is a special law which was passed in 1951 which guarantees 
State subsidies to home-maker institutes. Naturally, the training 
given by the different institutes varies. In that of the Manner- 
heim League the training lasts twelve months, of which time the 


1 Taken from an article by P. Rospinson, W.H.O. Adviser in 
Maternal and Child Health, Regional Office for S.E. Asia, which 
appeared in The Journal of Tropical Pediairics, London, March, 
1957, Vol. 2, No. 4. 
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students remain for ten months in the institute where they learn 
the theory and practice of child nursing, housewifery and home- 
making. One month is devoted to practice in a private family 
and one month in a sick ward of a home for old people, so that they 
may learn how to care for the aged and chronically ill. In the 
two institutes of the Population League, the students receive pre- 
liminary training for four months after which they practise in private 
families in Helsinki, where there are at least four children under 
the age of sixteen or three children under seven, of whom one is a 
small baby. During their practice the students attend lectures in 
the evening. 

Already the home-makers form an essential part of the municipal 
health service personnel, and the majority of the trained home- 
makers will be employed by the local authorities. Some remain 
with the Population League to work in the home-maker offices kept 
by the League, or they work in private families. The welfare depart- 
ments of industrial establishments also need home-makers. 

At present there are just over one thousand home-makers work- 
ing in the field; the estimated need is for two thousand. 

It is emphasized that the task of the home-maker is not only 
to help with the housework, but to guide and help the housewife 
to organize her domestic work and the care of her children. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Work with Parents 


The member societies of the Council of Associations for Child 
Welfare in Yugoslavia are now actively concerned with parent 
education, though the work has developed at varying rates in the 
different parts of the country. In some areas there are single 
lectures or a short series, usually given in connection with the people’s 
universities. In others there are permanent courses, which have 
grown into schools for parents. This form of work has developed 
most rapidly in Serbia, but is also growing in other provinces. In 
Sarajevo, for example, in one year, over ten “seminaries” were 
held for parents, with about 500-600 people attending. By including 
such a large number of persons it has been possible to acquaint 
them with the general problems of the family and of children. The 
Zagreb school for parents started its work with a modest number, 
found a good team of lecturers and has been able to carry out some 
regular and effective work. In addition to the school in Zagreb 
there is an information centre for parents which prepares courses, 
seminaries and other forms of work on various interesting questions 
(e.g. courses for young mothers, on infant feeding, etc.). 

An approximate figure given shows that over 40,000 parents 
were included in the lectures and seminaries during 1956. The 
numbers of those attending schools for parents varies between 30 
and 70 according to the area, but generally the work comprises the 
systematic treatment of the most important questions regarding 
children and is illustrated by films, literature, discussions, etc. For 
the time being the schools are established in places which have the 
necessary teaching staff and one most important task is to find 
and prepare staff for this type of work. 
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Publications, films and broadcasts for parents have shown their 
value as a suitable means of treating domestic problems including 
sex education and the psychology of children and youth. What is 
needed, however, is an improvement in the quality of publications. 

A particular problem is the daily press and informing the public 
about certain questions. Central as well as local papers are writing 
more and more about the problems of families and children, and 
many of them have special columns in which these problems are 
dealt with. 

Special publications to help parents and social workers are 
issued in the various republics: “ Young People ” in Slovenia, “ The 
Parent ” in Serbia, “ Family and Child” in Bosnia. The first of 
these aims to explain the problems of children and families to 
educational and social workers and to parents. The second “ The 
Parent ” is working on popular advice for parents, and the last is 
endeavouring to give advice in solving problems of the social welfare 
of children and in helping the family as much as possible. 

The Council of Associations for Child Welfare has planned a 
meeting with the theme “ Forms of work with parents ”, at which 
activities up to the present would be analysed, past experience 
discussed and plans for future work set forth. } 


1 From an article in Information Bulletin, Belgrade, N° 4, 1956. 
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PARENT EDUCATION 


All Our Children. A Book for Parents. By Simon Yupxin. London, 
Max Reinhardt, 1956, 201 pp., 12s. 6d. 


The author of this book, a children’s specialist in a large hospital, 
in writing this book for parents, set out with the aim of guiding 
them “ through the maze of changing and often contradictory theories 
about child care; to show them how variable is the behaviour of 
‘normal’ children and to help them to resolve some of the problems 
which daily confront them ”. 

Dr. Yudkin gives, in the 16-page chapter on “ How do our 
children grow ? ”, a brief and simple account of some of the theories 
produced in this century; the ‘ bundle of instincts’ theory, the 
‘maturation’ theory, the ‘ heredity ’ theory, the ‘lump of clay’ 
theory, the ‘interaction’ theory. He then sketches the stages in 
the child’s normal growth and the value of family life in his develop- 
ment. The next section is a general discussion of matters like 
discipline, mothers at work and the pattern of modern family life 
and life at school. 

Some practical advice is given, for example, on punishment, 
lying, pocket money, and so on; and then the child’s development 
is followed through to adolescence, including his contacts with the 
outside world, at school and in leisure time. 

All these aspects are dealt with from the point of view of the 
‘normal’ child, but there is, finally, a “ postscript on problems ”. 

The book is of value for parents individually and will also, as 
the author himself hopes, provide material for discussions between 
parents in Parents’ Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations and other 
places where parents meet. 


REFUGEES 


Heimatvertriebene Jugend. By Karl Valentin MULLER. Wurzburg, 
Holzner Verlag, 1956, Beihefte zum Jahrbuch der Albertus- 
Universitat, Kénigsberg/Pr., 260 pp. 


The Institute for Empiric Sociology, Hanover/Bamberg, which 
inspired the book, must be congratulated on this comprehensive 
study of the problem of the integration and social efficiency of young 
East German expellees and refugees. The author’s method of 
investigation and his findings are not only of interest for the further 
integration of the children of these expellees into the economy and 
society of Western Germany, but may also prove to be of help for 
other countries Which have to receive refugees of their own or of 
a foreign race. 

Every refugee has to make a new start in life under difficult— 
if not disadvantageous—conditions. He has lost his home and pro- 
perty, and now lives among foreigners, or at least strangers, who 
often treat him as an intruder. He feels uprooted and declassified 
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and at bottom of the social scale. One might except that his child- 
ren, suffering from so many handicaps, would not or could not 
adjust themselves easily at school and in apprenticeship. However, 
the contrary seems to be true. The children of expellees and refugees 
—as Professor Miller shows—generally do even a little better than 
the average German child. They are efficient and intelligent apprent- 
ices, and less inclined to delinquency. But though their integration 
does not present insuperable difficulties, they do not forget the farm, 
the smithy or the forge, or the old home about which their parents 
often talk. 

Whoever is concerned with the integration of the second gener- 
ation of expellees or refugees into a different society will not only 
find interesting material, but also encouragement for this difficult 
task in this excellent publication. 

1 ha Org OM 


Schiller, Abiturienten und Studienanfanger aus Mitteldeutschland. 
By the Bundesarbeitsgemeinschaft Jugendaufbauwerk. Cologne- 
Lindenthal, 1955, 48 pp. 


A high percentage of the refugees who come from the Soviet 
Zone of Germany to the Federal Republic are young people between 
15 and 25 years. Many of them left their homes either because 
they were not permitted to attend secondary schools or to have a 
university training, or because they were expelled from their schools. 

This brochure brings together the decrees and regulations of 
the German Lander dealing with the admission of such young people 
to schools and universities in the Federal Republic. It also gives 
advice regarding their emotional needs to all who are responsible 
for the young refugees. i 
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CHILDREN DEPRIVED OF NORMAL HOME LIFE 


The Institutional Care of Children. New York, United Nations 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Sales No. 1956.IV.6, 
70 pp., $0.50, 3s. 6d., Sw. fr. 2.00. 


This study is the second of the series undertaken at the request 
of the Social Commission of the United Nations, at its third session. 
It is largely based on information supplied by twenty-three govern- 
ments in reply to a questionnaire sent out in 1951 by the United 
Nations Secretariat, on consultations with the specialized agencies 
and certain interested non-governmental organizations, and other 
reports and material. 

It is-accepted that the best environment for a child is a normal 
home life in a well-adjusted family group, but when family relation- 
ships are disturbed or the family is incomplete, alternative forms 
of care may become necessary. The aim then is to provide the 
child with the best possible substitute ; according to his individual 
circumstances and needs, this may be adoption, care in a foster- 
family or in an institution. The need for, and use of these forms 
of care vary according to the situation and traditions of the country 
in which the child lives. 
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The study gives valuable information about the organization 
and administration of institutions, and about sites, buildings and 
equipment. The general tendency is away from large institutions, 
towards small family-type units. 

There is a section on the staff in institutions—composition, 
size, selection and training ; from the information collected, it, appears 
that there is a real place for voluntary workers, to help the regular 
staff, in arranging recreational activities, for example, and providing 
extra _ services. 

The second part of the study covers such questions as the child’s 
admission, his care in the institution, length of stay and after-care. 
It concludes with a chapter on the trends and major problems in 
the institutional care of children, and puts forward several proposals 
for national and international action. All those concerned with 
the care of children separated from their families should read this 
study. 


DELINQUENT AND SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED CHILDREN 


Jugend-Kriminologie. Studien and Erfahrungen. By Wolf MippeENn- 
porRFF. Ratingen, Aloys Henn Verlag, 1956, 344 pp., DM 15.80. 


The author, well known for his keen interest in, and thorough 
knowledge of juvenile delinquency, describes his experiences in this 
field ior the benefit of other juvenile court judges, and of social 
workers, psychologists, teachers and priests, with a view to bringing 
about a better understanding of the problem of maladjusted youth 
and to the initiation of efficacious measures for their re-integration 
into society. He deals with the question by dividing his book into 
three main parts devoted to: the various forms of delinquency and 
moral deterioration, including the misdeeds of gangs of juveniles; 
the causes of juvenile delinquency; and the ways and means of 
dealing with them. One of the most interesting chapters is that 
on the complete lack shown by many juveniles of any sense of good 
and evil, resulting in ruthless and violent behaviour towards their 
fellow human beings and often leading even to murder. Social 
prediction at an early age must therefore be considered as an urgent 
step to prevent the development of uninhibited criminals. The 
book contains valuable statistical data, a considerable number of 
life stories of juvenile delinquents, and a useful bibliography. 


R. C. F. 


First United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders. Geneva, 22 August-3 September 1955. 
Report prepared by the Secretariat. New York, United Nations 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Sales No.: 1956. 
IV.4, 1956, 103 pp., $1.25, 9s., Sw. fr. 5.00. 


One section of this Congress was devoted to the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency (see International Child Welfare Review, 1955, 
Vol. IX, No. 4). The present report gives a summary of the discuss- 
ion and-the text of the conclusions reached and the resolutions 
and recommendations adopted. 
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Helfen statt Strafen auch bei jugendlichen Dieben. By Hans ZuLLIGER. 
Stuttgart, Ernst Klett Verlag, 1956, 159 pp. 


This book, written by a Swiss elementary school teacher who 
has an honorary degree of the University of Berne, deserves to be 
read by teachers, parents, social workers and all those who have 
to deal with children—whether they are normal or difficult children. 
Though Zulliger bases his writing on scientific studies and thorough 
researches in depth psychology, he presents his findings and advice 
in a readable—even charming—way. Why do children steal? How 
should one treat young thieves ? Can violent punishment and fright 
help the young sinner—if he is one at all—to lead him out of the 
unhappy isolation and loneliness into which his secret misdeeds 
have brought him? There are many more questions of this kind 
which the author puts to the reader and to which he gives an answer 
showing his understanding of children and his knowledge of the 
needs of maladjusted minors. 

Beseack. 


The Family Approach to Child Guidance — Therapeutic Techniques. 
XIth Inter-Clinic Conference for Staffs of Child Guidance 
Clinics. London, National Association for Mental Health, 
1955, 52 pp., 5s. 


The papers presented at this Conference underline not only 
the necessity for a child guidance clinic to work at the same time 
with both parents and child, but also how much more unconscious 
motivation plays a role in the parents’ attitude to the child than 
was thought possible a few years ago. 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Care and Education of the Exceptional Children in Finland. Helsinki, 
Central Union for Child Welfare in Finland, 1956, 39 pp., ill. 


An interesting booklet giving details of the number of children 
with various mental and physical handicaps and describing the care 
and education at present available to meet their needs. The names, 
addresses and aims are given of the different organizations con- 
cerned with the handicaps discussed. 


Placing a Hard-to-Reach Child. An Experience in the Placement of 
a Totally Deaf, Six-Year-Old Boy. By Helen O’RourkKre. New 
York, Child Welfare League of America, 1956, 35 pp., $0.75. 


A description of the placement in foster-care of a deaf child 
who was handicapped in learning to speak through unconscious 
rejection by his own parents. 


The Illinois Plan for Special Education of Exceptional Children. 
Those with Impaired Hearing. Compiled by Ray Granam. 
S.L., Vernon L. Nickell, S.D., 57 pp., Circular Ser. “C ”, No. 12. 


This booklet has been written primarily for the school boards, 
administrators, teachers and parents of Illinois, but is nevertheless 
not without interest for those concerned with the problem of the 
education of children with impaired hearing. 
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Its aim is to encourage the improvement of special educational 
services for these children, services to be incorporated as far as 
possible in the ordinary school programme. Legislation passed by 
the General Assembly makes State aid available for this improve- 
ment, but the present situation shows that existing services are 
insufficient by far. 

Advice is given to school boards on the organization of such 
services, and the booklet contains helpful suggestions on the child- 
ren’s education for teachers in particular, but for parents as well. 

However, before an improvement in existing services is possible, 
an increase in specially trained teaching staff is necessary and this 
question is also discussed. 

A bibliography intended to introduce the reader to the problem 
of the acoustically handicapped and a list of the more technical 
terms are included for the newcomer to this subject. 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


Grundlagen der Geschlechts-Erziehung. By Hans MULLER-ECKHARD. 
Stuttgart, Ernst Klett Verlag, 1956, 259 pp. 


The author draws attention to the disquieting development that 
man’s sex life today is becoming more and more isolated from his 
real self. What he terms the “ zoological point of view ”"—a most 
unworthy attitude towards the human body created by God— 
dominates the discussions about sex. The sexual relationship be- 
tween man and woman should be sacred and considered as part 
of the love of God. That is the fundamental conviction on which 
the author bases his serious and in no way narrow-minded advice 
for the sex education of children and young people. He is a devout 
Roman Catholic and therefore well aware of the important part 
which a father confessor can play in this respect. 

R. C. F. 


Gesundheit aus eigener Verantwortung. By Hans Hoskg, Ilsa- 
Maria SaBatH and Rolf ScHWERTFEGER. Freiburg in Breisgau, 
Richard Tries Verlag, 1956, 240 pp. 


The German association of sport physicians arranged a course 
early in 1956 devoted exclusively to the health problems of the 
young generation. Its main subject and aim were the development 
of the right methods to interest juveniles in their own health, and 
also to gain the interest in this question of their parents and teachers, 
and of other persons who carry some responsibility for them. The 
lectures of doctors, social workers and teachers suggest how to obtain 
the cooperation of the minors for a healthy physical and mental 
development. 

13 ae A Sd 


Padagogik im Bild. Ed. by Franz HiLkKer. Freiburg in Breisgau, 
Herder Verlag, 562 pp., ill. 


The Herder Verlag, renowned for many attractive and serious 
books, is to be congratulated on having published this “ picture 
atlas ” of pedagogy, with its valuable texts. Modern means of pre- 
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sentation such as photographic reproductions of paintings and 
sculptures, diagrams and statistical tableaux help to explain prob- 
lems and theories of education from the nursery school stage to 
parents’ courses. The shape and appearance of man and his anthro- 
pological and psychological situation are dealt with, as well as the 
responsibility of the family, church and school for the younger 
generation. Many pictures show the child as part of various com- 
munities in the course of the centuries. One of the most fascinating 
chapters is that which gives a survey of the history of education 
from antiquity up to our own time. Here again we find not only 
the names of and some biographical notes on the great educationists, 
but also their pictures—whether they were Roman Catholics, Pro- 
testants, or free-thinkers. Another interesting part of the book is 
that devoted to the physically handicapped and maladjusted child- 
ren. When looking at the illustrations to this chapter, one learns 
more about the difficult task of educating and teaching such children 
than one does by reading long essays. 

One cannot sufficiently praise the photographic reproductions. 
They are in a class by themselves. It is reassuring that within 
ten years of the utter collapse of Germany such a work, outstanding 
both in concept and technical quality, should have been produced. 


BiG. F. 


27 Years with Baden-Powell. By E. K. Wave. London, Blandford 
Press, 1957, 160 pp., ill., 13s. 6d. 


“Twenty Seven Years with Baden-Powell ”, published in the 
centenary year of his birth, is a captivating account of the latter 
part of the Founder’s life, that is to say, of the years that followed 
the beginning of the Scout movement. 

With the help of extracts from the enthusiastic letters written 
by Lord Baden-Powell or members of his family, the writer tells 
of the stimulating visits made to foreign countries, and of the deve- 
lopment of the Scout movement in various parts of the worid. 

Mrs. Wade was confidential secretary to Lord Baden-Powell 
and, as he himself said, she knew him as he really was. Her book 
is therefore seasoned with amusing and expressive anecdotes vividly 
depicting his character. 

Scouting was far from being the Founder’s only interest in life. 
One of the many other activities he enjoyed was sketching and 
Mrs. Wade has illustrated her book with several of Lord Baden- 
Powell’s drawings, as well as with photographs. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Housing, Building and Planning. No. 9. (New York), United Nations 
Department of Public Information, Sales No. 1955.1V.19, 1956, 
131 pp., ill., $1.25, 9s., Sw. fr. 5.00. 


This publication is intended to show how “ pooling of resources 
and coordination of international activities brought about the 
United Nations Regional Seminar on Housing and Community 
Improvement in Asia and the Far East”. The Seminar, held in 
New Delhi from 20th January to 17th February, 1954, resulted in 


“ 
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the conception and execution of a broad programme for international 
action in housing, building and physical planning. It showed that 
the less developed countries were “ evolving new and highly rational 
approaches and methods of their own ” suited to their circumstances 
and needs. 

Part I outlines the U.N. integrated programme in housing, 
building and physical planning formulated in 1949, and the 1953 
programme of concerted practical action in the social field to be 
undertaken by the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 
Most of this section is, however, devoted to a description of inter- 
national activities in Asia and the Far East from 1947 to 1956. 
Special attention is given to the many activities in New Delhi at 
the time of the Seminar, when there was an international exhibition 
on low-cost housing and when the International Federation for Hous- 
ing and Town Planning held its first Regional Conference. A brief 
report is included on the second meeting of the Inter-Secretariat 
Working Party on Housing and Building Materials called by the 
U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, immediately 
after the Seminar. 

The papers, reports and excerpts from the discussions of the 
Seminar constitute Part II of the publication. 


The Social Welfare Statistics Annual Report 1951: No. 2, 1952, 
1953 and 1954. 4 vols. (Tokyo), Division of Health and Welfare 
Statistics, Welfare Minister’s Secretariat, 1951-1954, 160 — 
281 — 254 — 321 pp. 


This collection of charts and statistical tables has Japanese 
and English headings, and each Report is introduced by an explan- 
ation in Japanese which is then summarized in English. Subjects 
dealt with by the statistics are, for instance, assistance under the 
Daily Life Security Law, the welfare of the physically handicapped, 
relief in disaster and social welfare institutions. 

However, in each Report the largest section of statistics is 
devoted to child welfare, covering care under the Child Welfare 
Law, referrals to child welfare centres, placement in foster-homes, 
abandoned and vagrant children, admissions to child welfare institu- 
tions and so on. The 1952 report contains some of the results of 
a survey on the living conditions in “ mother’s households ”, where 
the mother is the breadwinner for herself and one or more children, 
and in the 1953 report there are some results of a survey on needy 
children, including children who are mentally or physically handi- 
capped. 


Kinder erwerbstatiger Miitter. Ein soziologisch-padagogisches Gegen- 
wartsproblem. By Otto Speck. Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke 
Verlaz, 1956, 141 pp., DM 9.80. 


The author publishes the results of an analysis of 115 families 
and 194 schoolchildren in Munich. In every case the mother worked 
outside the home for part or all of the day. Dr. Speck describes 
the difficulties arising in these families regarding the physical and 
emotional development of the children, and he shows how much 
they suffer from lack of attention resulting from the mother’s lack 
of time. He suggests valuable measures to be taken to help such 
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families financially. However, his criticism of mothers who have 
outside employment seems to go, perhaps, a little too far. There 
certainly exists a great need for the cooperation of mothers in many 
fields of modern society today. 

RiGa Bs 


Child Protective Services in the United States. Reporting a Nation- 
wide Survey. By Vincent de Francis. Denver, Children’s 
Division, The American Humane Association, 1956, 217 pp., 
$2.00. 


This survey was carried out with the aim of assessing and 
evaluating the status and extent of child protective services through- 
out the United States and of compiling a national directory of agencies 
which provide these services. The results are given State by State, 
but are preceded by a summary of the replies received and some 
general remarks. The author appears much perturbed by the fact 
that in a number of States there are no private agencies specialized 
in this field, although the same help may be provided by private 
or public agencies as part of their services for children. He stresses 
the fact that in protective work the approach is different, as the 
agency does not expect the child or the parents to apply voluntarily 
for assistance, although they sometimes have to be helped in spite 
of themselves. 


Sozialwissenschaft und soziale Arbeit. By K. Valentin MULLER. 
Berlin, Duncker und Humblot, 1956, Nuirnberger Abhandlungen 
Heft 8, 26 pp. 


Professor Miller, well known as an expert in the field of social 
science, deals with the difficult task of the university social science 
departments—still young in Germany—in training students adequate- 
ly from the scientific and professional points of view for their import- 
ant future as social workers in responsible positions in modern 


society. 
Ft. Cea 
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